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My aim in this paper is to show the relevance of Psychical Research to 
certain questions which interest all reflective persons, and have always 
interested them—in one form or another—in all ages and countries. 

Many people, even highly educated and highly intelligent people, still 
speak and write as if Psychical Research did not exist. Many people think 
that it is the same thing as Spiritualism, whereas Spiritualism is really just 
one hypothesis among others to account for certain of the phenomena 
which: Psychical Researchers investigate. And some people who make 
neither of these mistakes still seem to think of the Psychical Researcher as 
a collector of rather queer facts which have no particular importance; 
Certainly the facts are queer (perhaps there is nothing in our whole expe- 
rience which is queerer than Precognition). But they are not on that account 
unimportant. On the contrary, if they are genuine—as I am sure many of 
them are—they make a fundamental difference to our whole outlook :.: to 
our conception of human personality and of its place in the universe. That, 
at any rate, is what I hope to show. 

In our Western society, the traditional conception of human personality 
was a dualistic one. The classical expression of it is to be found in the 
philosophy of Descartes. It was thought that the human being is a com- 
pound of two wholly different but interacting substances, mind or soul on 
the one hand, body on the other. With the advance of scientific knowledge, 
this theory has come to seem less and less credible. It is not that any 
empirical facts have been discovered which conclusively refute it. But can 
one deny that the appearances are against it ? The biological sciences find 
no evidence in support of psycho-physical interaction. On the contrary, 
they suggest that mental processes of every kind are unilaterally dependent 
upon. physico-chemical processes in the brain. No doubt it is true that 
each of us “‘ has a mind,” if you mean by this that mental events do occur 
in connection with every living human body. But the notion that there is 
a mental substance or soul-thing, the res cogitans of Descartes, to which 
these mental events “‘ belong,” has come to seem absurd. What they 
“ belong to,” it would be said, is just the living human organism, as physio- 
logical. processes like digestion also belong to it. This, or something like 
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this, is the Materialistic conception of human personality, technically called 
Epiphenomenalism. It has come to be accepted by the vast majority of 
educated Western people; or rather, it is not so much accepted by them 
(for this would suggest a conscious choice between one theory and another, 
and that stage has long been passed), but has come to be taken for granted as 
something obvious and beyond dispute. What interest them now are not 
the arguments in favour of this conception of human nature, but its con- 
sequences ; the secularistic or “ this-worldly ” outlook which it entails, 
and the transvaluation, or devaluation, of traditional values which follow 
from this. 

The Materialistic theory of human nature (or the Naturalistic theory if 
that term be preferred) is certainly a most impressive one. It draws its 
strength from a large mass of well-established empirical facts. Yet it has 
one weakness. It confines itself to the facts of “‘ normal ” experience. But 
these are not the only relevant data there are. We must take the “ super- 
normal ”’ phenomena into account as well. The Materialist appeals to the 
empirical facts, and rightly so. ‘‘ Very well,” we must say to him, “‘ thou 
hast appealed to Cesar : to Cesar thou shalt go.” There are empirical facts, 
and highly relevant ones too, which he has failed to consider at all. 

It is obvious at once that if there were conclusive empirical evidence for 
the persistence of human minds after bodily death—evidence as conclusive 
as that which convinces us of the continued existence of human beings who 
have emigrated to Australia—then the Materialistic conception of human 
personality would be directly and finally refuted. If the human mind 
continues to exist after the disintegration of the brain, it cannot be true that 
all mental events are unilaterally dependent upon physical events in the 
brain, as the Epiphenomenalist says they are. Now, of course, there is a 
good deal of empirical evidence which supports the hypothesis of human 
sutvival ; most of it is derived from mediumistic communications, which 
ate among the most important of all supernormal phenomena. I do not, 
however, think that this evidence is as yet absolutely conclusive, though it 
does' not follow that it never will be. I know that many investigators, 
whose opinion I respect, will disagree with me ; they hold that the evidence 
for survival is conclusive already. I would suggest, however, with all 
deference, that they have not taken sufficient account of the very queer 
facts established by Abnormal Psychology concerning dissociated per- 
sonality and the possibility of secondary personalities. I think that they are 
taking an over-simplified view of the human mind (the mind of the medium 
in this case); in fact, the view of Descartes, who regarded the human 
mind as a simple thinking substance. I shall come back to this point later ; 
I believe it is highly relevant to all the problems of Psychical Research, 
and certainly it is highly relevant to this one. We must face the possibility 
that what appears to be’ an extraneous and discarnate personality, mani- 
festing itself by means of the vocal or other organs of the medium, may in 
fact be a secondary personality of the medium herself. Such secondary 
personalities can show a surprising degree of autonomy and internal cohe- 


sion, as the phenomena of Psychopathology make clear ; they can also show 


a surprising degree of intelligence and purpose. There is no reason why they 
should not possess supernormal cognitive powers, such as telepathy and 
clairvoyance. Indeed, there is some reason to think that such powers are 
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more likely to operate freely when the mind is in a dissociated state and the 
normal personality is in abeyance. In view of these troublesome complica- 
tions—and it really will not do to ignore them—lI would only venture to 
go as far as this: I think that there are some mediumistic communications 
which are very difficult indeed to explain on any other hypothesis except 
the hypothesis of survival, but I do not think that there are any which 
absolutely prove it. The man who denies survival is certainly on dangerous 
ground. But I think that he still has a leg, or half a leg, to'stand on. And if 
I am right, this “short way with Materialism ”—this direct and knock- 
down method of disproving it—is not open to us, at any rate at present. 

But though the short way is not open to us, there may be a longer way 
which is. Mediumistic communications are not the only sort of supernormal 
phenomena, important as they may be. I think that if we consider the 
implications of Telepathy, the most elementary and the best established 
phenomenon in the whole field of Psychical Research, we shall see that they 
are incompatible with the Materialistic conception of human personality. 
In the remainder of my paper I shall try to show that this is so. If my argu- 
ment is correct, it will, of course, follow that the antecedent improbability 
of the survival hypothesis (an improbability derived from the facts of normal 
experience, especially the findings of the biological sciences) is greatly 
diminished, once the existence of Telepathy is admitted, as I think it certainly 
must be. 

In telepathy one mind effects another without any discoverable physical 
intermediary, and regardless of the spatial distance between their respective 
bodies. The Materialist, once we can get him to admit the facts, will no 
doubt try to explain them by physical radiations of some kind. Indeed, 
that is what he must do if his conception of human personality is to stand. 
But no explanation of that kind seems to be feasible. Such physical radia- 
tions, if they exist, ought to be detectable by physical instruments. It 
ought to be possible to intercept them en route ; and their intensity should 
vaty in some way with the spatial distance between the body of the agent 
and the body of the percipient. But none of these consequences, which 
ought to follow if the Radiation Theory is true, is in fact verified. If the 
supposed physical radiations do not have any of the empirically-verifiable 
properties which physical radiations have, what is the point of calling them 
radiations at all, and what is the point of calling them physical either ? They 
cannot be physical in the ordinary sense of the word “‘ physical,” the one 
which the Materialist is using when he says that all mental events have 
physical causes. For in the ordinary sense of the word “‘ physical ” nothing 
is a physical event or entity unless it is perceptible by means of the sense- 
organs ; either directly, or indirectly by means of instruments which can 
themselves be directly perceived. This is true of events in the nervous 
system, the events of which the Materialist was speaking when he formu- 
lated his Epiphenomenalistic theory of human personality; but it is not 
true of the hypothetical physical radiations which are alleged to be the cause 
of telepathy. They have just been postulated ad hoc, because no physical 
explanation of telepathy is possible in the ordinary sense of the word 
*¢ physical.” And all that the postulate really amounts to is this : “‘ something 
or other must be happening in space when telepathy occurs, but we have not 
the ghost of an idea what it is.” 

Vor, XLVI. No, 2. i 
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For my part, I see no empirical reason for making any such postulate. 
But if one does.make it (as I know that many people are inclined to) I do 
not think it really supports the Materialist’s case at all. What it would 
support is something very different—what I will call the Occultistic con- 
ception of human.personality.. According to the Occultists, every human 
being has several.“ higher” bodies, in addition to the ordinary physical 
body which our senses make us aware of ; and each of these higher bodies 
responds in its appropriate way to a “ higher ”’ sort of physical environment, 
which likewise differs from the ordinary physical environment revealed by 
our senses, It seems to me that the postulated spatial processes, ‘‘ thought 
waves ” and the like, together with the organs for emitting and receiving 
them, will have to exist in one of these ‘‘ higher ” physical worlds if they 
exist at all, since we cannot find them in this one. 

Now, of course, we know very little about the universe, and it may well 

be a much queerer place than-most of us think. It is theoretically conceivable 
that there might be such higher. bodies, and higher worlds in which they 
function. But I see no reason to believe it, unless or until their existence 
can be empirically verified (presumably by some sort of clairvoyance). 
I suppose that there could be a kind of Occultistic Epiphenomenalism— 
perhaps there is—a theory which holds that all mental events are uni- 
laterally dependent upon events occurring in one or other of these super- 
physical bodies. But such a theory, what one might call “‘ Materialism with 
a higher kind of matter,” would still be quite incompatible -with ordinary 
Materialism, which is the only kind that concerns me in this.paper. For 
according to the Occultists these higher bodies can and do continue. to 
exist when the ordinary physical body is destroyed. 
_ However this may be, I think that in our present state of ignorance we 
should stick to the ascertained facts. And these suggest a purely “‘ mental ” 
theory of telepathy. They suggest that in telepathy one mind affects another 
directly, and that nothing whatever travels through space between their 
respective bodies or brains. Such a type of causation seems to be quite 
inconsistent with the Materialistic scheme. As we have seen, the Materialist 
will not allow that there is any such thing as purely psychological causation 
even within the individual mind.. (The causal linkage, in his view, is a linkage 
between the “‘ underlying ” physical events in the brain, and not between 
one mental event and another.) If an experience in my mind, for example.a 
dream, is directly caused by an event in another mind, without any inter- 
mediate causal linkage between our respective brains, then it cannot be true 
that all mental events are wholly caused by brain events, as the Materialist 
says they are. He may-indeed point out that all the telepathic experiences we 
know of have occurred in embodied minds ; and this, he may say, suggests 
that the presence of a living and normally functioning brain is a nécessary 
condition of their occurrence. But even if we allow that he is right in this, 
it still does not give him what he needs. The presence of ‘a living and 
normally functioning brain is a general precondition of all experiences 
whatever, at least in the embodied mind; but it does not explain any one 
experience in particular. In the case of telepathy there is not that detailed 
correlation between mental events and brain-events which the Materialist 
theory requires—the kind of correlation which we do find between, brain- 
events and visual sensations, for example. 
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We must conclude, I think, that there is no'room for telepathy in a 
Materialistic universe. Telepathy i is something which ought not to happen 
at all, if the Materialistic theory were true. But it does happen. So there must 
be something seriously wrong with the Materialistic theory, however 
numerous and imposing the normal facts which support it may be. 

It is to be noticed, however, that although telepathy does not fit in with 
the Materialistic conception of human personality at all, it does not.altogether 
fit in with the traditional religious conception either, at any rate if we confine 
our attention to the religious tradition of Western Europe. For the tradi- 
tional religious conception of human nature is not only dualistic, regarding 
mind and body as two different and separable entities. It is also, if I may 
say so, an “isolationist ” conception with regard to the individual mind. 
It holds that each individual mind is a separate and complete substance, 
whose only direct causal relations with the rest of the universe (apart from 
God) are relations with its own brain. The individual mind, it is supposed, 
can affect and be affected by other finite minds only in a very indirect and 
circuitous manner, by a long intervening chain of physical causes. The 
existence of telepathy shows that this “‘ isolationism ” is false, even with 
regard to embodied minds ; and a fortiori false with regard to disembodied 
ones, if there are any. It is not true that the only part of the universe with 
which a given mind has direct causal relations is its own body. It also has 
them with other minds. (If Telekinesis is ever established as a genuine fact, 
we shall have to say that it has them with other parts of the physical world 
as well.) 

Moreover, and equally important, when the traditional religious theory 
of human personality maintains that the individual mind is a psychical 
substance, we have to point out that the notion of substance does not seem 
to fit the empirical facts: Hete, as elsewhere, Psychical Research joins hands 
with Abnormal Psychology. The phenomena of dissociated and ‘alternat- 
ing personality seem to show that the individual human mind does not have 
the internal unity which the notion of substance requires; and they cer- 
tainly show that it 'is not the simple substance which the old Dualistic philo- 
sophers thought it to be. On the other hand, the phenomena of telepathy 
show that one mind is not separated from another by any sharp and clear- 
cut boundary. Imagine two minds which were in a state of complete and 
continuous telepathic rapport, so that every experience of either directly 
affected the experiences of the other. Would there any longer be any sense 
in calling them two minds and not one ? If the causal connection between 
two sets of mental states were as close as this, we should have to say that 
there was one mind in two bodies ; just as, if there is a sufficient degree of 
disconnection between two groups of mental states both of which are 
associated with the same body, we have to say’that the mind ne that 
body has been split into two separate personalities. _ 

It comes to this : both ad intra and ad extra (if I may so put it) the unitari- 
néss of the human mind seems to be a matter of degree, and not a matter of 
all or none. In relation to other ‘minds, it is without clear boundaries ; and 
its internal coherence is greater or less in different circumstances, and never 
perhaps complete (some degree of dissociation occurs in all of us whenever 
we dream). In view of these facts, it is quite inappropriate, indeed positively 
misleading, to say that the human mind is a substance. 
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I think that in the philosophy of mind, as in the philosophy of matter 
also, the time has come when we must throw overboard the heritage of 
Descartes. The concepts devised by that illustrious man have formed as it 
were the intellectual working capital of educated Europeans for three cen- 
turies, both in their thoughts about the physical world and in their thoughts 
about the human mind. But now, in both spheres alike, they are becoming 
a nuisance. It seems to me that one of the greatest obstacles to the under- 
standing of supernormal phenomena is precisely the Cartesian notion of the 
human mind as a psychical substance or res cogitans. The phenomena do not 
make sense in a Cartesian universe, no more than they make sense in a 
Materialistic one. They make no sense, because we are choosing the wrong 
unit, so to speak ; we are trying to map out the psychological world into 
so many distinct and separate individual minds, and assuming that every 
mental event must be attributed to one or other of them. But this way of 
mapping out the psychological world does not fit the facts. Is the “‘ control ” 
of a medium an individual mind or not ? If a haunting apparition displays 
a certain degree of intelligence and purpose, but not very much, are we to 
say that it is a manifestation of an individual mind or not ? If we are to talk 
intelligently about such queer entities, if we are even to ask intelligible 
questions about them, I believe that we must change the unit, as it were. 
We must take as our fundamental unit something far less complicated than 
a complete mind, something like an individual idea, and build up the various 
gtades of psychical entity out of them: from not-very-purposive ghosts 
and Freudian complexes at the one end, to the complete and healthily 
integrated human mind at the other, with mediumistic “ controls ” some- 
where in the middle. All these different sorts of mental entity, we must say, 
and any others there may be, are idea-systems of different degrees of com- 
plexity and different degrees of autonomy. and internal coherence.} 

I do not want to suggest, however, that Descartes was entirely wrong 
when he introduced the notion of a res .cogitans ot conscious substance. 
Human personality is a very complex thing, and there may be some factor 
in it which does deserve this honourable title. But if anyone thinks that 
there is, I believe he would be well advised to go behind Descartes to an 
older tradition, which divides human nature into shree parts, body, mind 
(or soul, yvxn) and spirit, instead of Descartes’ two, body and mind. And 
one would then say that it is the spirit or pure ego which is a substance, 
though the mind or soul is not. This tripartite division of human nature 
appears under various names in Neoplatonism, in some of the religious 
philosophies of the Far East, and in some Christian thinkers also. There are 
philosophical arguments in favour of it which have some weight ; more- 
over, certain forms of mystical experience seem to support it. If we do 
accept this threefold division, we shall have to say that it is mind or soul, 
and not spirit, which is the subject-matter of the psychological sciences— 
Normal Psychology, Abnormal Psychology and the Supernormal Psycho- 
logy which we now call Psychical Research. The thing which does not 
deserve to be called a substance, the thing which has no clear boundaries 
and whose internal unity is a matter of degree, will be mind or soul, accord- 


1 This is very like the late Mr Whately Carington’s Psychon Theory. But his fundamental unit 
is a mental image rather than an idea, and he would have objected very, strongly to the qualifica- 
tions introduced in the next paragraph. Cf. his book Tedepathy, pp. 96ff. 
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ing to this terminology. In the study of telepathic phenomena, we are 
investigating the fuzziness of its boundaries, the way in which one mind or 
soul overlaps with others ; in Abnormal Psychology, we are studying its 
internal coherenceand theconditions whichcausethatcoherencetobreakdown. 

Such considerations, however, take us far away from the Materialistic 
conception of human personality, and we must now return to it. For the 
phenomena of telepathy are relevant to the truth or falsity of the Materialistic 
conception in another way, which I have not yet mentioned. It seems pretty 
clear that the telepathic ‘‘ contact” of mind with mind (or the telepathic 
* overlap ” of one mind with another) is something which occurs in the 
first place at the unconscious level ; in the terminology of F. W. H. Myers, 
it occurs in the subliminal region of our minds, beneath the threshold of 
consciousness. It looks as if telepathically received impressions had some 
difficulty in crossing the threshold and manifesting themselves in con- 
sciousness. There seems to be some barrier or repressive mechanism which 
tends to shut them out from consciousness, a barrier which is rather 
difficult to pass, and they make use of all sorts of devices for overcoming it. 
Sometimes they make use of the muscular mechanisms of the body, and 
emerge in the form of automatic speech or writing. Sometimes they emerge 
in the form of dreams, sometimes as visual or auditory hallucinations. And 
often they can only emerge in a distorted and symbolic form (as other 
unconscious mental contents do). It is a plausible guess that many of our 
everyday thoughts and emotions are telepathic or partly telepathic in origin, 
but are not recognised to be so, because they are so much distorted and 
mixed with other mental contents in the process of crossing the threshold 
of consciousness. It is also a plausible guess that we receive many telepathic 
impressions which never reach consciousness at all; or if they do, reach it 
only in the form of a vague “ tone” or “ colouring ” pervading our con- 
sciousness as a whole (a kind of mass-effect as it were, in which individual 
items cannot be distinguished). 

Now it might be argued that in the Materialistic conception of human 
nature the only mental events which are recognised at all are those which 
occur within consciousness, and that the subliminal regions of our per- 
sonality is ignored altogether. If so, telepathic phenomena would be incon- 
sistent with the Materialistic conception in another way, since we cannot 
make any sense of them unless we take subliminal mental events into 
account. Of course, if this argument were valid, the phenomena of Abnormal 
Psychology would’ be equally incompatible with the Materialistic theory ; 
for we cannot make any sense of them either, so long as we suppose that 
the only-mental events there are are those which occur within consciousness. 

It must be admitted, I think, that some Materialists ave ignored the 
subliminal or unconscious strata of human personality, and Save spoken as 
if the only mental events which occur at all were those which occur within 
consciousness. If so, they were mistaken, and their conception of human 
personality was far too simple to be true.t Nevertheless the Materialistic 
theory can perfectly well admit the existence of unconscious or subliminal 
mental events, even though its advocates have not always seen that it can. 
The brain is a very complicated structure indeed. All kinds of other phy- 


I am assuming here that a purely physiological theory of the Unconscious is inadequate. It is 
certainly inadequate if our physiology is mechanistic, as Materialistic physiology is, 
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sical processes go on in it besides the ones which (in the Materialist view) 
produce conscious mental states; and some of these other physical pro- 
cesses might have unconscious mental states as their by-products. Moreover, 
Wwe must remember that physical processes may have different levels of 
complexity. It might be that processes at the sub-atomic level produce 
unconscious mental events, while processes at the atomic or molecular 
level produce conscious ones. Thus there is plenty of room in the brain for 
physical correlates of unconscious mental events, if anyone ‘wants them. 
We must remember also that the intrinsic nature of subliminal events is 
quite unknown to us. We only call them mental at all because of the nature 
of their effects. (We say for example that Smith’s behaviour is caused by an 
unconscious hostility towards Jones, because he acts or speaks or dreams 
as if he wished to injure Jones, but is not in fact conscious of any such wish.) 

Thus there is no logical absurdity in a Materialistic theory of the sub- 
liminal mind. Some students of Abnormal Psychology do in fact profess 'to 
be Materialists ; and we need not suppose that this is just a face-saving 
inconsistency, designed to placate scientific orthodoxy. The objection to 
this extension of the Materialistic theory is not that it is in any way incon- 
sistent with the: Materialist’s premises. It is rather that an Epiphenomenalist 
conception of the subliminal mind is completely wafruitful. It is altogether 
too vague and general to throw any light on the empirical facts. It does’ not 
enable us to explain the phenomena of either Abnormal ‘or Supernormal 
Psychology in detail, or to make verifiable predictions, in the way that the 
Freudian theory of dreams, for example, does. On the other hand, we find 
that we can to some degree explain and predict the phenomena if we con- 
ceive of unconscious events in a purely psychological manner, without any 
attempt to correlate them in detail with “‘ underlying ” physiological occur- 
rences. In fact, a Materialistic theory of unconscious mental events has the 
defect which some metaphysical theories have ; by explaining everything 
in general it explains nothing in particular. Indeed it #s a: metaphysical 
theory in the dyslogistic ‘sense of the word ‘‘ metaphysical,” whereas the 
Materialistic theory of conscious mental events—right or wrong—is an 
empirical one. /«: 

I have said a great deal about telepathy, too much perhaps. But, of 
course, there are other supernormal phenomena which are equally difficult 
to reconcile with the Materialistic conception of human personality. Pre- 
cognitionis one. Precognition seems to require a mode of causation in 
which the effect occurs earlier than the cause, and there is clearly no room 
for such a process: inva Materialistic universe. But I should not like to lay 
too. much stress'on this, because it is very hard to find room for such a 
paradoxical form of causation in a non-Materialistic universe either: It is 
difficult to think of any ‘hypothesis at all which will make precognition 
intelligible. The most hopeful’perhaps is the suggestion that there is some 


other kind of time (or some other dimension of time) besides the one we are 


familiar with in our normal experience. If there is such a non-physical ‘time 
or time dimension, and if some human minds have access to it, this again is 
clearly something which does not fit i in with the Materialistic philosophy:i in 
any way. 

What is to be said sboit Clairvoyance, the veridical cognition of con- 
temporary physical objects or:events without the use of any sense-organ or 
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any process of rational inference? Some recent investigators have main- 
tained that the evidence for clairvoyance is quite inconclusive. They hold 
that the empirical facts can all be accounted for by telepathy or a combina- 
tion of telepathy and precognition (though Dr Rhine does not agree). I am 
not altogether persuaded that they are right. Certainly it is difficult to isolate 
clairvoyance from telepathy under experimental conditions, and experi- 
mental tests for pure clairvoyance have several times yielded negative 
results. But. there are still the spontaneous cases of clairvoyance, and I 
doubt whether all of these can -be wholly explained by telepathy and/or 
precognition, though some of them probably can be. If I am right, and 
if there is after all such a thing as pure clairvoyance, however difficult it 
may be to isolate, then hefe ‘again is a phenomenon which is irreconcilable 
with the Materialistic conception of human personality. According to the 
Materialist theory, all our knowledge of the external world comes to us 
indirectly, through a long chain of physical causation, by means of physical 
stimuli affecting our sense-organs, which in turn cause physical changes in 
our nervous systems and brains. But clairvoyance involves some sort of 
direct relation between the mind and the external world. No doubt clair- 
voyance, like telepathy, is something which occurs in the first place at the 
subliminal level, and manifests itself in consciousness indirectly, often in a 
symbolic form. All the same, the subliminal mind itself must be in a direct 
relation with physical objects or events outside the body, a relation which 
has nothing to do with the physical sense-organs. 

It is, however, sufficient for my argument if the reality of telepathy is 
admitted. Telepathy, as I have said, is something which ought not to occur 
at all if the Materialistic conception of human personality is correct. But it 
undoubtedly does occur. The Materialistic conception of human personality 
must therefore be mistaken, even though all the facts of normal experience 
seem to favour it, and even though the philosophical arguments against it 
are inconclusive. ; 

In conclusion, I would again like to address myself to the people whom I 
mentioned at the beginning (I believe they are fairly numerous) ; to those 
who agree that Psychical Research has succeeded in establishing various 
queer facts about the human mind, but think that these facts are mere 
curiosities and oddities, of no particular importance. Certainly card- 
guessing does appear at first sight to be a rather trivial occupation. And if 
a few dreams turn out to be telepathic or precognitive, if people do occa- 
sionally have veridical telepathic visions, why should anyone make such a 
fuss about it ? On the contrary, these queer facts are not at all trivial, and 
it is right to make the greatest possible fuss about them. Their very queer- 
ness is just what makes them so significant. We call them ‘ queer ’ just because 
they will not fit in with orthodox scientific ideas about the universe and 
man’s place in it. If they show, as I think they do, that the Materialistic 
conception of human personality is untenable, and if they throw quite new 
light on the age-old conflict between the scientific and the religious outlooks, 
we shall have to conclude that Psychical Research is one of the most impor- 
tant branches of investigation which the human mind has ever undertaken. 
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Kart MArx has as a near neighbour in Highgate Cemetery James 
Martineau ; they lie twelve paces apart, being in death nearer than they were 
even during the years when one of them read in the British Museum and 
the other lectured, five minutes’ walk away, in Gordon Square. From a 
position close by these two graves the visitor may see in the distance the 
grey obelisk that stands above George Eliot, and mark the spot where under 
glossy pink granite rests Herbert Spencer. Farther off are yet more massive 
monuments, the posthumous claims upon the present of notabilities whose 
families were reluctant to believe that death makes all men equal. Compared 
with such monumental splendours the graves of Marx and Martineau are 
modest and domestic—petit bourgeois. Each man is buried with members of 
his family, and save for an occasional fading wreath in red upon the one, 
both graves are the subject of a decent inattention. Perhaps it is with them 
as with John Brown, their bodies‘ lie amouldering in the grave but their 
souls go marching on. Certainly Karl Marx’s soul seems to have marched 
into both hemispheres, but one is not so certain about James Martineau’s ; 
there are too many second-hand copies of The Seat of Authority in Religion, 
too many of his A Study of Religion for one to be sure about the range of his 
influence. The shelves of second-hand bookshops are sometimes the 
major premiss of inexorable conclusions. 

It would be easy, standing by those two graves, to say here on the left 
is Tyranny, and here on the right lies Freedom. In a sense it would be true, 
but such pairs of contradictories are dangerous when applied to con- 
temporary society because they tend to become exclusive opposites. For- 
tunately for us there is something that resembles an “‘ undistributed middle ” 
because freedom to-day depends upon the existence of “‘ undistributed 
middles.” Physicists and psychologists regard their worlds as closed systems 
operating between a positive and negative pole. “ Polarity ” is the blessed 


1 It is interesting to recollect that Martineau in his article “‘ Science, Nescience and Faith ” 
(National Review, October 1862) had with great subtlety criticised the views of Herbert Spencer, 
Sir William Hamilton and Dean Mansel, “‘ this rather curious agnostic trio.”” Spencer appears to 
have resented this and subsequent criticisms, and the two men were not reconciled until Martineau 
paid a personal visit to Spencer in October 1872, when they had, in Martineau’s words, “a long 
and satisfactory éclaircissement.” This reconciliation did not of course diminish their philosophical 
differences as will be seen by referring to Martineau’s chapter “‘ Hedonism with Evolution ” in 
Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. 1, Chapter II, 1885, and “‘ Relativity of Knowledge ” in A Study of 
Religion, Vol. 1, Bk. 1, Chapter IV, 1887. 
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word—and the word is appropriate for those interested in nuclear physics 
or in hypothetical schemes of Extraversion-Introversion. The world, how- 
ever, is not built up on such patterns; the divisions of East and West, 
Capitalist and Communist, Right and Left, are too exclusive to be true to 
the living fact. For between all such paired opposites there is a number of 
middle positions where the bulk of ordinary people will always be found, 
and where they desire to remain, unless, that is, one or other of the opposites 
achieves sufficient power to coerce them into pretending to be what they never 
really are, convinced extremists. Which brief survey of the situation brings 
us to the Lambeth Encyclical. 


I 


THE Lambeth Report 1948 is an important pronouncement not only because 
of what it contains, but also because it deliberately avoids hyperbole, makes 
no clarion calls on uncertain trumpets, and issues no high-pitched “‘ chal- 
lenges ” in an attempt to persuade the younger generations to do what older 
men know they themselves no longer have the power to do. Nevertheless, 
in spite of its welcome restraint, the Report of the Conference has done 
something gravely dramatic—it has lined up the Churches of the Anglican 
Communion on the side of those who accept “ polarity.” The full importance 
of such a decision can be fully estimated only by those who have long 
cherished the belief that the Anglican Communion is the Church of the va 
media, a Church with a living genius for ministering to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men.1 The Lambeth Report divides mankind into two groups. 
The division is set out in this way 


In the world of our time two ways of living, two beliefs concerning the meaning 
of human life, contend with one another for man’s soul. The battle is between that 
faith in God and man through Christ, by which man is set free, and (against it) 
the creeds of materialism and the will to power, by which he is enslaved.? 


Later in the Encyclical these enslaving creeds are given a name—Secu- 
larism, of which the chief is Communism, since it 


exalts atheism, puts supreme confidence in material progress, and proclaims 
its gospel with a militant enthusiasm which expects to conquer the world.® 


It is to be feared that the facetious critic may say “‘ so this is the new 
Lambeth Walk, a pas de deux between Institutional Christianity and Com- 
munism-Secularism.” If one has a liking for neat dichotomies, this is as 
neat as any, and as inconclusive. It is true that EitherlOr is the motto attached 
to most of our intellectual coats-of-arms, but the Lambeth Letter has 


1 This genius for inclusiveness expressed itself a few months ago in a letter to The Times, 
which suggested that a funeral service should be drawn up to be read over those who in life had 
been neither institutional Christians, nor yet atheists, but who had. occupied some indeterminate 

ition in between 


2 Lambeth Conference 1948—Encyclical Letter from the Bishops together with the Resolutions 
and Reports—S.P.C.K.., p. 16, par. 4. 
3 Op. cit., p. 19, vide parr. 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
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placed the Either too close to the Or, the stroke that like a narrow stream 
divides, leaves insufficient. room for all the nations, tongues and religions 
that have to be squeezed therein—a multitude which no man can number— 
some of whom -will feel, with Mercutio, about such opposites, “a plague 
0’ both your houses.” 
It is to be deeply regretted that the Archbishops and Bishops ‘“‘ three 
hundred and twenty-nine. in number assembled from all parts of the world 
-at Lambeth ” should have succumbed to the prevailing mental fashions, and 
should have allowed the polarity essential to physics and indigenous to 
some schools of psychology, to invalidate their message to the world. Few 
men can resist the temptation to give their ideas the attractiveness of a new- 
look, even if it means rewriting a famous opening sentence. To-day 
** Gallia est omnis divisa in partes duas.” 


II 


In his lecture. The Artist in the Community Mr Charles Morgan tells of a 
conversation he had with a young fighter-pilot, who having been shot 
down and terribly burned in the Battle of Britain, recovered sufficiently 
from his wounds to fly again, to death. The young pilot said that 


everyone, soldier, priest, scholar, tradesman or housemaid was potentially, 
whether he knew it or not, either.a Communist ora Nazi... the question I 
ask myself about other people [is] Which side are they on ? 


Mr Morgan spends a good deal of his lecture rebutting the suggestion that 
“the whole area of opinion lying between the two opposed totalitarian 
polities was indifferent, neutral, colourless, waiting only to drift helplessly 
into one or other of the warring armies.” 

The Lambeth Encyclical in point of fact, though not in terminology, 
appears to agree with the fighter-pilot, and thereby helps to consecrate a 
division at once unreal and dangerous. The world is not so divided ; 
people are not passively waiting to be driven into one or other of two camps, 
even if one of these camps be Christianity (orthodox or near-orthodox). To 
assume that this is so is to assume that liberty has been defeated on all 
levels of existence, and that there remains nothing between the Devil 
and the Deep Blue Sea. But there is still a broad area—at least a well- 
clustered archipelago—of serra firma in between ; to ignore it by the adop- 
tion of a current simplification of a complex situation is to exclude a whole 
range of living interests. This article limits itself to one only of these interests 
—the religious—since this was the area under review at the Lambeth 
Conference. 


Ill 


IF one were to judge the situation from the point of view of statistics only, 
the Church of England would be seen to be merely a Church among Churches 


1 W. P. Ker Memorial Lecture 1945, University of Glasgow. 
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in England. It commands according to figures published recently in this 
Journat ? less than 8 per cent. of the population of this country. That’ in 
itself is by no means disastrous, for many a nation has had its whole life 
changed in recent years by less than 8 per cent. of its population. It is not 
the size of a minority that counts, but the intensity of its spirit. The real 
decline in the Anglican Communion (as in the Nonconformist bodies) is 
not in numbers, but in enthusiasm. Nor if we look outside the British Isles 
to the area covered so impressively by the Churches of the Anglican 
Communion (the list of Bishops attending the Conference fills eight and a 
half pages of close print, a veritable world-gazetteer) is the case any better. 
No form of institutional Christianity to-day seems to show anything of that 
“militant enthusiasm which expects to ‘conquer the world.” On that 
ground alone it appears to be unwise to oppose Christianity to Communism 
as one of a pair of related opposites. It would be difficult to point to any 
contemporaty form of institutional Christianity whose “ giving all for 
Christ’s sake ”’ could compare favourably with the loyalty evoked by the 
Cominform. Even if Reunion along the lines of the Church of South India 
became the modus vivendi of the Christian Churches, the polarity of Chris- 
tianity and Communism would still be unreal; and for the following 
reasons. It would be'unreal because it ignores the existence of the great 
world religions of the East, which because they do not hold their faith in 
God and man through Christ are not thereby to be assigned to the cate- 
gory of those who hold the creeds of ‘materialism and the will to power. 
Not all truth ‘springs from, nor is the Holy Spirit'in his operations 
restricted to, Judza and Galilee. Europe contains the sacred places of the 
West, but there is a growing appreciation of the fact that the East also 
has its shrines. The spiritual self-assurance of the Western world is no 
longer impregnable, and few expect it to be so again. 

To come yet nearer home, it would be still more unreal to ignore, even 
within the ‘‘ Christian ” world, noteworthy religious developments of our 
own day. Unnoticed in Encyclicals (Anglican or Roman) there is growing 
up in the Western world, between the ideological polarities of our age, 
the church of those who do not go to church. Pliny the Younger would have under- 
stood this, for the same phenomenon confronted him in Bithynia where he 
found that the people who were deliberately staying away from the deserted 
Temples and the neglected ‘Festivals included some who were evolving 
a religion of their own—Christianity.2 The church of the un-churched is 
the church of those who have quietly decided that for them religion is to-day 
essentially a lay affair® This decision has little to do with anti-clericalism, 
as can be seen from the respect accorded to William Temple. Such enemies 
as Archbishop Temple had were of the type portrayed by Low the car- 
toonist, the “‘ Colonel Blimps ” of property and politics. 

It ‘is ‘significant that the leading intellectualists of the Christian religion 
to-day are laymen. Their names can be listed. Putting the ladies first, 
there is the late Evelyn Underhill whose work on mysticism outweighs in 
its appeal even that of so redoubtable an authority as the former Dean of 

1 Vide R. D. Macleod, Church Statistics for England, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, and a Comment by Sir 


Charles Arden-Close, Vol. XLVII, No. I. 


= ;, Plin » Epp. x, xevi (xcvii) 9. 
Modem’ reli religious movements such as Christian Science, the various forms of Spiritualism 
ih Theosophy, and the Group Movement bear all the marks of “ lay religion. 
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St Paul’s. There is Dorothy Sayers, the creator of many an ingenious 
criminal situation. She is also the creator of The Man Born to be King, which 
in its broadcast form has probably made a deeper impression upon the 
spiritual life of the British public than most of the sermons preached in 
recent years. This is no reflection upon the sermons, it means simply that 
people do not go to hear them. Many of the un-churched prefer turning 
a plastic knob to turning a street corner. Among the lay men theologians 
whom do we find? There is Mr C. S. Lewis who needs no publisher’s 
blurb to bless him, even though some of his readers feel that his intel- 
lectual figure should be corsetted with stiffer logical stays. On a higher 
level of thought and presentation there is Mr T. S. Eliot, an American 
by birth, an Englishman by adoption and certainly by grace. His position 
is assured not only by his literary eminence, but because he has made the 
spiritual life intellectually immediate to an age which fully understands that 
“the desert is not remote in southern tropics” but is “‘ squeezed in the 
tube-train next to you ” and even nearer than that.? If John Baptist came 
preaching to-day he would not need to go over Jordan to enter the wilder- 
ness, he would but need to sit in common rooms, on stools in offices and in 
ordinary sitting-rooms (called significantly enough “‘ lounges ””) as well as 
at church council meetings to find his spiritual terrain. The Waste Land 
is a large territory wherein Mr Eliot has helped many to understand both 
the nature of their surroundings and the reasons for their sojourning there. 

Then there is Nicolas Berdyaev, an intellectual giant, selling his printed 
thoughts on religion, communism, freedom, slavery and the meaning of 
history to a public which is less eager to read Karl Barth or Emil Brunner. 
And what shall we say of S¢ren Kierkegaard, the paterfamilias, so it is said, 
of that uneasy brood that is Existentialism ? To read all the translations of 
his many works that appear in England and America is a formidable under- 
taking, yet his Attack upon “‘ Christendom” is but one of his many best- 
sellers. And so it is with all these lay theologians; they are the sort of 
people for whom publishers, even in the leanest times, thank God every 
night! There is Jean-Paul Sartre, a layman and an atheist, but (once you get 
the knack of holding his books the right way up) giving here and there a 
glimpse of reality not always revealed by professional theologians in Gifford 
Lectures (it is significant that the most outstanding of the Giffords to date 
have been by laymen). There is Jacques Maritain, a Catholic layman repre- 
senting, until recently, his country at the Vatican. He also is a best-seller, 
but he is something more than that; he is an illuminator for many who 
avoid the Church to which he belongs. And Léon Bloy (Maritain’s master), 
the pauper prophet of whom Karl Pfleger said 


Seldom has a layman with hands anointed with suffering to the service of God, 
held up before the world with such a loftiness and sublimity the ries mon- 
strance of the Faith.® 


There is that unflinching polemicist George Bernanos whose death coin- 
cided with the English version of Joy. When the now famous Journal d’un 


1 The printed version has now reached its thirteenth edition, 
2 Choruses from The Rock. 
3 Wrestlers with Christ. 
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Curé de Campagne first appeared in English, Dr W. R. Inge said, “‘ I have 
never heard the name Georges Bernanos, but his Diary of a Country Priest is 
destined to be a classic.” If six impressions of the English translation in 
twelve months is any evidence, Dr Inge is right. Here is a novel about the. 
inner conflicts of an insignificant French curé avidly seized upon by a public 
that would never think of resorting to such ministrations. And if we 
continue among the novelists, there is that unlikely person, Sir Hugh 
Walpole. His interest in religion no doubt owes much to his having had a 
bishop for his father, and his education under the shadow of Canterbury’s 
Angel Tower, but scattered through his works (not merely among those 
dealing with the operations of the World, the Flesh and the Devil in cathe- 
dral closes) there is the quest for what we might call the life of lay-contempla- 
tion. In one of the most “ secular ” of his novels, Hans Frost, he puts this 
quest into words :— 


I want quiet and silence. For a long time I’ve wanted these things, but I didn’t 
know it. There are, I’m sure, millions of people to-day who want these things, 
but there is such a row going on that they can’t hear themselves think. Someone 
soon will found a new contemplative religion. It will simply be for people who 
want a quiet hour or two . . . well, I’m founding my own contemplative order 
—membership of one... . 


Charles Morgan, he too is always in search of ‘‘ The Room ” where the 
soul can be still—the lay man’s quest for singleness of mind in the midst of 
an essentially lay society. There is Aldous Huxley whose development from 
Chrome Yellow and Antic Hay, through Eyeless in Gaza, Ends and Means to 
Grey Eminence and finally to The Perennial Philosophy is a modern pilgrim’s 
progress, an epitome of the experience of a multitude of lesser personalities 
who find his search of inestimable value just because it is, pari passu, their 
search shown in the light of a well-ordered intellect. There is Gerald Heard 
his collaborator, whose Social Substance of Religion; Third Morality; Pain, Sex 
and Time has each in its own way been an “ Archimedean ” point out- 
side events from which many a reader has been able to discern a new 
approach to Life’s mystery. And so the list might be extended. John 
Middleton Murry, the late Charles Williams, Christopher Isherwood, 
Christopher Dawson, and many others; these are the lay exponents of 
religion to the un-churched. Whether Protestant, Catholic, Christian or 
simply “‘ religious,” the most widely read spiritual literature of our time is 
lay literature. The existence of such a public means that here are people 
who ought not to be ignored just because they do not support one or other 
of the fashionable antinomies of our time. 

At which point we return to James Martineau (neglected almost as much 
in this article as he is generally elsewhere) mouldering close by Karl Marx 
in Highgate Cemetery, with the grey obelisk of George Eliot showing in the 
near distance ; and to the Lambeth Encyclical. 


IV 


In 1857 Blackwood’s Magazine published “‘ Amos Barton ” which proved to 
be the first of those Scenes of Clerical Life whose publication excited much 
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admiration, and whose author’s name was given as George Eliot. These 
Scenes of Clerical Life are of immediate interest to us because they seem to 
have been the stimulus which caused James Martineau to contribute an 
article on ‘‘ Professional Religion ” to the National Review for October 1858. 
His article began with a review of several books, among them being George 
Eliot’s recent work. Martineau’s critical sagacity had not 


detected the sex of the author ; but he tells us that ‘ Mr Eliot’s strength lies in the 
conception of female character.”’ The leading object of the. essay is to explain the 
“ very feeble hold of the world” possessed by ministers of religion. It is not due 
. . . to mere faults of elocution, nor to be cured by “‘ nice doses of rhetorical breath,” 
which would deprive the chief of all realities of a first-hand simplicity. It must be 
traced to. ‘‘a fatal variance between the represented, and the rea/ religion of the 
living generation. . . .” The article then proceeds to consider the sources of 
the actual feebleness of the ministry, and to show that . . . there is [an] inherent 
danger which besets an official class, of losing the primary devoutness in a “‘ con- 
cern for religion” which busies itself with analysing and estimating either other 
people’s religion, or else its own, and makes party ties partake more of corporate 
egotism than of personal affection. Accordingly there is an “‘ unorganised reli- 
gion sleeping or struggling in men’s hearts beyond the circle of the organised” 
and in spite of disaffection towards the churches, the writer doubts “ whether 
the hearts of Englishmen were ever more prepared for being drawn together by 
common sentiments of reverence, conscience and aspiration.” } 


We may assume that George Eliot’s Scenes had been the catalysis’ of that 
alchemy of thought which produced in James Martineau a conclusion whose 
relevance for institutional religion has not diminished with the passage of 
the years. We may note the pertinence of Martineau’s conclusion that there 
is an “unorganised religion sleeping or struggling in men’s hearts beyond 
the circle of the organised,” and a “‘ fatal variance between the represented 
and the rea/ teligion of the living generation.” That variance was to increase 
with the years, its increase being due in the main to the fact that the mind of 
man was once more upon the march. 

The Communist Manifesto had appeared in 1848; it was followed in 
1867 by the first part of Das Kapital, that is about the same time as the Blue 
Danube Waltz, Peer Gynt and Girton College, Cambridge. In 1870 came the 
Dogma of Papal Infallibility which was followed by Darwin’s Descent of 
Maz (in some ways a mote effective lay answer to the Papal Bull than that 
offered by any ecclesiastical rival). In 1872 James Martineau began a series 
of theological papers which later appeared collectively as The Seat of Authority 
in Religion. Martineau doubtless laboured under the conviction that his 
task was to liberalise the world of religious orthodoxy, and in a sense 
that was his work. Many of his convictions, though not expressed in his 
stately and sonorous English, have since appeared in orthodox circles, 
made acceptable by the lapse of time and a studied anonymity as to sources. 
But James Martineau in point of fact wrote for people among whom, as he 
had expressed it several years earlier, there is “an unorganised religion 
sleeping or struggling in men’s hearts beyond the circle of the organised.” 
This is the public which to-day quietly declines to be included within the 
Lambeth classifications of those who own “ the sovereignty of Christ ” or 


: 4 James Drummond and C. B, Upton: Life and Letters of James Martineau, Vol. 1, pp. 358-360. 
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of those who accept “ the creeds of materialism and the will to power.” 
These people do not see themselves as Charles Morgan’s young fighter- 
pilot saw them—a neutral mass waiting to be swept into one or other of 
the ideological orthodoxies. Martineau was addressing a public, which the 
Lambeth Encyclical, and many less important pronouncements, reduce to 
the narrow stroke between Either /Or, for whom he sought to establish the 
right of the lay man to be spiritually independent of pre-formed orthodoxies 
of whatever kind. For him the statements of rea/ religion, as distinct from the 
statements of what he called represented religion, needed no nihil obstat ; for 
him the imprimatur of real religion was to be found in the presence within 
the believer of that rare quality—tolerance. 

The public that reads Kierkegaard, C. S. Lewis, T. S. Eliot, Aldous 
Huxley, Berdyaev, Maritain and Sartre is neither orthodox nor mater- 
ialistic ; alert intellectually it is unattached religiously, a public which is 
willing to be thought irreligious for teligion’s sake—losing its life in order 
to find it. We may suppose that such men do not live happily in one or 
other of the prevailing antinomies. They suspect all human claims to abso- 
lutism—and if they accept any “‘ absolutes” they accept in a relative sort 
of way. Here is at least the soil for the seeds of tolerance, even though there 
is as yet no such perfect flower blooming in our bleak world, And this 
relativism takes many forms. The daughter, with excellent good humour, 
writes the biography that supplements the father’s autobiography. For in 
our generation there are no infallible fathers, any more than there are 
infallible Churches, States or Sciences. How indeed could there be ? Even 
the doctrine of the Incarnation in its classic form is but a professional 
expression of the lay man’s perception that if the Divine is to be present in 
this world, then it must needs accept the limitations of the flesh. James 
Martineau knew all this. 


That in this world ho spot, no body of men, no set of books, can be insulated 
as the peculium of the Holy Spirit . . . will surprise no one who remembers that 
in the weaving of history two agents are inseparable partners; and that, even 
where the pattern is most divine, the web that bears it must still be human .. . 

Come whence it may, from Nature or from Grace, new truth once committed 
to the mind falls into fallible custody : and the more it possesses the soul, the more 
will it be worked into the tissue of prior conceptions . . . so that it cannot even 
issue at first hand from the inspired prophet himself except on the intellectual air of 
his time, and in the dialect of his people or his school.+ 


This is relativism, which is but another name for the fact that God himself 
must wear the burden of the flesh, and accept its limitations when he 
walks among men. 

The minds of the un-churched are offended by absolutism: whatever 
their peculiar intellectual arrogances theirs is not an exclusive temper. 
Exclusiveness offends this unattached congregation which is disinclined to 
line itself up, or to be aligned, with any organisation, religious or political, 
that prefaces its programme with a Ouicunque vult—which being freely inter- 
preted means “join the Party or be purged!” James Martineau saw the 
failure of institutional religion to read these signs of the times when he 


1 The Seat of Authority in Religion, 5th ed., pp. 317-318. 
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deplored “‘ the spreading alienation of the intellectual classes of European 
society from Christendom.” + 

Is it not possible that the Lambeth Conference by identifying Christianity 
with a creedal declaration (as did the World Conference of Churches at 
Amsterdam) and by making Christianity a party to a current polarity, is in 
danger of imitating the very thing it deplores—the exclusive dogmatism of 
a new world orthodoxy ? But men do not believe under duress of inclusion 
or purgation. 


Second-hand belief, assented to at the dictation of an initiated expert without 
personal response of thought and reverence in myself, has no more tincture of 
religion in it than any other lesson learned by rote.? 


V 


MEANWHILE the newly gilded weather vane revolves above a restored 
Lambeth Palace; Highgate Cemetery still holds its dead; Communism 
‘‘ through creeks and inlets making, comes silent, flooding in”; and the 
intellectually un-churched by the weight of their non-co-operation protect, 
perhaps unwittingly, the seeds of tolerance and freedom from the increasing 
heat of great oppressions. But beyond all these things one conclusion 
remains—a conclusion which is set out in the Lambeth Encyclical itself :— 


‘“* Whatever man may do, God is undefeated. . . . The world belongs 
to Him.” 


2 Op. cit., p. 717. 
* Op. cit., Preface to the 1st ed., 1890. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF 
THOMAS HOBBES 


By 
PROFESSOR H. L. STEWART 


M.A., D.PHIL. 
Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 


How far is the key to that strange blend of philosophic opinions we know 
as ‘‘ Hobbism ” to be found in the peculiar circumstances of the time, and 
specially in the personal circumstances of its author? This is the subject 
on which a few suggestions will be made in the following article. 


I 


THE fierce anti-Romanism of Hobbes, for example in that section of Levia- 
than so suggestively entitled “‘ The Kingdome of Darknesse,” is surely at 
least in part to be explained by the mental climate of his early surroundings. 
This no doubt should not have affected his critical judgement upon the 
Thomist epistemology of more than three centuries earlier, but—as the 
idol of his youth has put it—the light of the intellect is never dry, subject 
always to an infusion from the feelings and the will}. 

Hobbes was born and grew to manhood in an England driven to fury 
by Roman Catholic aggression and intrigue. Among his autobiographic 
jests is one that he was “‘ twin to Fear,” because his mother gave him birth 
prematurely in 1588, under terror of the fight against the Spanish Armada. 
In his sixteenth year the country was shaken again by the Gunpowder 
Plot, which King and Parliament so narrowly escaped. Hobbes spent his 
boyhood in an atmosphere of talk about the perils of the Church of England, 
which had then been independent of the Church of Rome for little more than 
half a century. He heard constantly about Queen Elizabeth having been 
menaced from the very hour of her accession by papal and Jesuit con- 
spiracies ; about members of religious Orders arriving in disguise from the 
Continent to be agents of an enemy Power (“‘ Fifth Columnists ” as we might 
now call them) with a plan to undo the successful revolt of Henry VIII against 
the Papacy by fomenting insurrection in his daughter’s dominions. When we 
read the fourth section of Leviathan, devoted to arraignment of Roman 
Catholicism, the writer’s boyhood memories should be kept in mind. 
It was his conjecture that many a belief in supernatural follies was promoted 

1 Bacon : Novum Organum, Bk. 1, Aph. 49. 
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by a priesthood expecting lucrative business in exorcisms, in crosses, in 
holy water, and “‘ other such inventions of ghostly men.” 1 Hobbes may 
well have exchanged stories of such profitable imposture with his friend 
John Evelyn, who had been similarly observant on a continental tour. The 
chapel of Sainte Chapelle in Paris (built by St Louis, 1242) was found by 
Evelyn in 1641 to be very famous for its relics, “‘ having, as they pretend, 
almost the entire Crown of Thorns.” 2 

His boyhood memories help to explain the scornful allusions made by 
Hobbes to the Scholasticism taught him in the Oxford of his undergraduate 
period. His more intimate associates afterwards in the wider world used 
to ridicule his early training, in language which went far to justify his own 
disgust with the dons under. whom he had suffered. Throughout life he 
regarded the University as a contrivance of astute papal tactics for promoting 
aggression by the Church upon the Civil Power. It was an amusement and 
a relief to Hobbes in his old age to jest about the waste of energy and time 
in College upon formal logic; about the ingenious foolery of mnemonic 
lines for reduction of the Figures of the syllogism ; about the weird Scho- 
lastic doctrine of cognition—with its “‘ matter and form,” its “ sympathy 
and antipathy,” its guidditas of things, conveyed by emanation from the 
object, floating through the atmosphere to impinge upon one’s organs of 
sense. 

His later angry references to the Schoolmen were like those of Montaigne 
to lawyers. In each case the writer’s sound intuition told him that much was 
wrong, but in neither case was there any sign that the critic appreciated 
the problem or the task which was being thus professionally mishandled. 
Aquinas is named, but without the least evidence that Hobbes understood 
how Thomism held at least a subtle (and a temporarily plausible) answer 
to puzzles about life and conduct which evety thoughtful person must ask ; 
how, in short, the Scholastics were early rationalisers of the medieval 
Faith. Their dispute about “ universals,” which in time passed into such 
grotesque caricature of the Platonic and Aristotelian argument on the same 
subject, had for him no aspect other than its folly. In a famous passage he 
declares of Duns Scotus and Peter Lombard that they were not such fools as 
they looked ; that they were making crafty use of “‘ mysteries ” to discipline 
a credulous medieval public into submission to the Pope, and that only 
those who have this key to their performance can look upon them as other 
than “two of the most egregious blockheads in the world.” ® Like 
Mohammed in Voltaire’s play, the Schoolmen are thus to have their intel- 
ligence vindicated at the expense of their character. Probably, too, Hobbes 
at Magdalen Hall had been tried beyond endurance by the foolishness into 
which late sixteenth and early seventeenth century Scholasticism had 
degenerated. Milton in Cambridge, twenty years later, suffered in like 
fashion, so that he expressed himself in vivid imagery about “an asinine 
feast of sow-thistles and brambles.” 4 But a critic so keen—who was also 
a Hellenist so competent—as Hobbes might have been expected to turn’ to 
the Aristotelian or Platonic ‘text, and to considet for himself whether the 


1 Leviathan, p. 7. 

2 Evelyn's Diary, I, p. 52. 
3 Behemoth, 41. 

4 Tractate of Education, 
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Magdalen Hall Scholastics had understood their ancient sources. With all 
his interest in Greek civilisation, he shows no sign of having done so. 
Perhaps his docile discipleship to Bacon may have been in this matter 
unfortunate for him. Suarez seems to have been to Hobbes at all times 
sufficient authority for what “‘ the Aristotelians ” believed and taught. 

On the relation between Church and State, the spiritual and the tem- 
poral Power, he was an Anglican indeed—after the pattern of Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth. To Hobbes the organising of religion, in all its aspects, 
was the concern of the Sovereign, against whose requirements of either 
creed or ritual no resistance should be allowed, any more than contumacy 
towards other ordinance of the Law. Religion, he once remarked, differs 
from superstition as tales publicly allowed from those not so allowed.1 
One can well believe that in those dark years, 1629-1640, during which 
Charles I dispensed altogether with parliament, he was in complete accord 
with the autocratic measures requiring everyone to be of the King’s faith. 
Laud’s ruthless procedure at the Court of High Commission, and Went- 
worth’s plan to crush the Scottish Covenanters, have their underlying 
theory set forth with enthusiastic clearness in Chapter XLII of Leviathan :— 
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Seeing, then, in every Christian Commonwealth the Civill Soveraign is the 
Supreme Pastor, to whose charge the whole flock of his Subjects is committed, 
and consequently that it is by his authority that all other Pastors are made, and 
have power to teach and performe all other Pastoral offices; it followeth... 
that they are but his Ministers in the same manner as the Magistrates of Towns, 
Judges in Courts of Justice and Commanders of Armies are but Ministers of him 
that is the Magistrate of the whole Common-Wealth, Judge of all Causes and 
Commander of the whole Militia, which is alwaies the Civill Soveraign.? 
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Not even the most extreme case of a possible royal apostasy is to exempt 
the private citizen from this unquestioning submission :— 


_ 
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It is not hard to reconcile our Obedience to God with our Obedience to the 
Civill Soveraign, who is either Christian or Infidel. . . . There can be no con- 
tradiction between the Laws of God and the Laws of a Christian Common- 
Wealth. And when the Civill Soveraign is an Infidel, every one of his own Sub- 
jects that resisteth him sinneth against the Laws of God (for such as are the Laws 
of Nature) and rejecteth the counsell of the Apostles that admonisheth all Chris- 
tians to obey their Princes and all Children and Servants to obey their Parents 
and Masters in all things.® 
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One remembers the glowing reports by bishops to the Primate, after the 
very tone of a Police Commissioner, that not a single nest of illegal worship 
remained in their respective dioceses, and the violent methods used by the 
Government to cut off all chance of escape by emigration from such regal 
tyranny over conscience. If Hobbes was indeed, as he once described 
himself, “‘ the first of those that fled ” when the balance of material strength 
seemed about to shift from King to Parliament, he may well have carried 
with him memories of those to whom his Erastian friends had denied 
even relief by flight, dooming them instead to remain and to suffer. 
1 Leviathan, p, 26. 


2 Ibid., p. 294. 
3 Ibid., p. 328. 
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His extraordinary views about science, unchanged even in that golden 
age memorable for the discoveries of Newton and Boyle, make one recall 
his peculiar early education. Judged by the standards of his time, he was a 
prodigy of learning. A story was current that he practised translating Greek 
tragedy into Latin iambics before he was fourteen. Whether his aptitude 
for classical scholarship revealed itself so soon is not clearly attested, but we 
know that at the age of eighty he undertook—on the quaint plea of having 
nothing else to do—a metrical English version of the I/ad and the Odyssey, 
and that he carried this project through to the end. He read widely in Greek, 
though with curious and suggestive avoidance of Plato and Aristotle. 
Like Machiavelli a century before, and like Nietzsche two centuries later, 
he thought the Greek historians admirable and inspiring, but the Greek 
philosophers illustrative of either superstition or decadence. He had been 
so thrilled by Thucydides’s History, not merely by its pictures of the Greek 
city-state in the fifth century B.c., but by the moral it carries for government 
at all times and everywhere, as to execute an English translation, in part 
at least for the warning of his English contemporaries in statecraft. Hobbes 
certainly intended that the Cleon of Thucydides IV should make his readers 
think of Eliot or Pym, and that the Thucydidean satire on public deliberative 
assemblies—with their equality of vote and their competitive demagogic 
eloquence—should help to reduce enthusiasm for Parliament. He had, no 
doubt, been awakened still more by such intimate contact with Bacon, the 
man in whose house—as he once exclaimed in a burst of grateful remem- 
brance—one felt so little need of a University. 

He was forty years old when he first opened, by chance, a copy of Eclid’s 
Elements, and he became fascinated as he read. His Oxford instructors, 
apparently, had made no reference, in the formal logic upon which they 
dwelt so much, to this most obvious example of reasoning in a sequence of 
syllogisms. How they contrived so to expound Aristotle as to conceal from 
a mind naturally so quick the significance of Prior Analytics, Posterior 
Analytics and even of Sophistici Elenchi for the theory of inference in Exclid, 
is hard to guess. It might well have been a revelation to him if they had used 
this as an example, and it might have saved him from perpetrating some of 
those ridiculous witticisms which he and his admirers thought so clever 
(like the satiric jests later by Voltaire at the expense of Maupertuis). In an 
extraordinary passage Hobbes declared that geometry was the only science 
yet bestowed by God upon mankind! But his example rather suggests 
that the age of forty is too late to begin it. According to Descartes (with 
whom he was indiscreet enough to enter into controversy on geometrical 
matters) the attainments and the competence of Hobbes in geometry fell 
very far below what one might have hoped from such enthusiasm and such 
effort even so belatedly begun. 

Galileo was the man of science whose work had special fascination for 
him. It was more a shrewd conjecture than a clearly reasoned judgement 
that determined this, for Hobbes always spoke with contempt of experiment 
in science, and by experiment ‘some of Galileo’s greatest discoveries had 
been made. What else, for example, led him to anticipate Newton’s dis- 
covery of the laws of motion, as he arranged trial after trial of bodies whose 
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movement was in varying degrees affected by friction ? Amazing, too, is 
the characterisation of geometry as the only science, coming from the con- 
temporary of William Harvey who twenty years before had announced the 
new principle of circulation of the blood, and of the keen observer of 
natural phenomena, William Gilbert, whose experiments were beginning 
to disclose the marvel of electricity. 


Ill 


Wuart was the real disposition of Hobbes, and what were his convictions 
(if he had convictions) regarding the quarrel between King and Parliament ? 
Or on those religious differences with which the political difference was so 
closely connected ? 

His fellow-countrymen suspected strongly that Hobbes was an atheist. 
One can readily understand the mood of the Parliament which in 1666 
referred to a Committee for examination and report the theory that the 
Great Plague and the Great Fire by which London had been afflicted was a 
divine judgement for harbouring such a literary unbeliever. But throughout 
life Hobbes was a practising Anglican, scrupulously observant of the ritual 
of his Church, Surely no man of his period, however devout a reader of the 
Bible, was more familiar with its phrases, more resourceful in applying it, 
or—at least in form—more deferential to its authority. His projects for the 
State are constantly introduced in his writings with explanation that they 
are altogether conformable to the rule of life laid down in Holy Scripture. 
He insists on the great foundation Christian truths of Providence and the 
Life to Come. He was indeed unwilling to enter into theological contro- 
versies, and once described the dogmas of the Church as like pills one gets 
from a doctor: “‘ They do you good if you swallow them whole ; but if 
you chew them up, they make you sick.” Many a devout churchman, how- 
ever, of our own time would endorse this distinction with all his heart, 
welcoming it as an admirable epigrammatic disclosure of his own attitude. 
Hobbes in his devotional passages has often exhibited what Pope Pius X 
taught the first generation of the twentieth century to call “‘ Modernism,” 
but it is always a pious Modernism. For example, Chapter VIII of Leviathan, 
where ‘‘demoniacal possession” as recorded in the New Testament is 
argued to be identical with what was later called lunacy, and the apparent 
sanction in the words of Jesus for supposing a literal “‘ devil ” to be at work 
is treated as merely the use of conventional language. One might as fitly, 
says Hobbes, find it against the Copernican astronomy that our Lord uses 
popular phrases about the Sun moving rather than the Earth: he dismisses 
as mere captiousness the argument from a command addressed as to a 
personal devil—‘‘ Come out of him.” Such prosaic interpreters might, he 
suggests, with equal force personify the winds that were “‘ rebuked ” in 
Matt. viii. 26, or the fever “‘ rebuked ” in Luke iv. 39.. Southwell reported 
to Ormonde after his death that ‘‘ Mr Hobbes died in all the forms of a 
very good Christian.”” Whence, then, the suspicion of atheism ? 

It arose from discernment in his books, especially in Part I of Leviathan 
and in De Corpore, of a conception of human nature which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the religious ideas advanced elsewhere. Only if we suppose the 
writer to have adopted honestly the famous Renaissance doctrine of “‘ two- 
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fold truth,” accepting by “‘ Faith” what ‘‘ Reason ” had for him disproved, 
can we regard the Anglicanism of Thomas Hobbes as other than patriotic 
affectation. His materialist psychology, his account of thought and feeling 
and will as everywhere due to “‘ movement in the interior parts of the body,” 
his insistence that all so-called ideals and conscientious scruples are covert 
forms of selfishness in a world whose essence is and must always remain 
“‘ war of all against all,” seem to exclude the very basis of religion. How, 
then, did he regard the authority of the State, which one of the sides warring 
in his time derived from the divine right of the King, the other from a 
divine direction in the Bible, but which for both rested on religious, not 
on merely secular, guarantee ? 

For Hobbes the basis of the State lay in the need for security, together 
with the reflection that asserting one’s self at the expense of others (the only 
rational purpose) will be on the whole most successful through a bargain 
with others to concede mutually certain minor gains, provided one can feel 
sure that the other party will keep his promise. To ensure this, there must 
be a State commanding universal obedience: its establishment and main- 
tenance must be regarded as the supreme value, because it is the prerequisite 
of all other values. But this prerequisite took very different forms at dif- 
ferent times in the long life of Hobbes, and his adjustments to each supply the 
most natural explanation of puzzles in his writings which the subtlety of 
critical reinterpreters has struggled in vain to straighten. 

The royalists welcomed eagerly his argument that rebellion is always 
wrong, and his ridicule of the Puritans. “‘ This pretence of Covenant with 
God,” he wrote, “is so evident a lye, even in the pretenders’ own con- 
sciences, that it is not onely an act of an unjust but also of a vile and 
unmanly disposition.” 2 What, he demanded, could anyone know of a 
service which the divine will requires save through the mediation of the 
King who was anointed to be God’s lieutenant ? Divine Right and Passive 
Obedience could not be more clearly asserted. And yet, for such Cavaliers 
of the time as those portrayed in Scott’s Woodstock, there might well be 
misgivings about other parts of Leviathan. Such parts as the one declaring 
that neither the monarchic nor the oligarchic character of a government 
shows it to be better than democracy, but that the habit of disciplined 
submission, not the particular type of control to which submission is made, 
is what chiefly matters. Cavaliers would feel that “the Usurper ” could 
use this to advantage. There were other passages too, in Leviathan, which 
seemed to imply that whoever had effective control of the armed forces 
of the State was justly entitled (as philosophers construe the word “‘ justly ””) 
to the unquestioning obedience of everyone. Cromwell could qualify with 
ease by such a test as this, against the “‘ Government-in-Exile” at Paris 
where the writer was at the time actually tutor to Prince Charles. That the 
royalism of the earlier chapters of Leviathan would serve to disguise or to 
explain away the vagrant speculation of its later sections must have been in 
the mind of Hobbes when he presented to Charles a manuscript copy 


1 Cumberland recognised this contradiction clearly. Speaking of the difficulty of determining 
whether Hobbes was a)theist, he said: ‘‘ His writings seem in some places to acknowledge thus 
much, and yet there are many other passages in him which contradict as well the existence of God 
as the authority of the Laws of Nature ” (Cumberland : Philosophical Enquiry, I, ii.) 

2 Leviathan, p. 91. 
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“engrossed in vellum in a marvellous fair hand.” But he soon found 
that he had underestimated the discernment of some at least in the Prince’s 
circle. 

Those whose formule of loyalty always emphasised the supernatural 
authorisation of kingship (the title of Charles I as God’s vicegerent to be 
obeyed “‘ blindly ” by a religious people) could not well tolerate naturalistic 
account of a populace choosing its ruler as it might choose its Chief-of- 
Police. For instance, the sprightly but altogether utilitarian considerations 
about how ‘‘a Common Power” was needful to keep order in the com- 
munity, and how this ‘‘ Common Power ” was authorised by vote : 


The only way to erect such a Common Power as may be able to defend them 
from the invasion of Forraigners and the injuries of one another, and thereby to 
secure them in such sort as that by their owne industrie and by the fruites of the 
Earth they may nourish themselves and live contentedly, is to conferre all their 
power and strength upon one Man, or upon one Assembly of men, that may reduce 
all their Wills, by plurality of voices, into one Will; which is as much as to say 
to appoint one Man, or Assembly of men, to beare their Person. 


There is no note of “‘ Divine Right ” in that passage. Naturally enough, a 
sensitive royalist rejoiced that “‘ King Charles II” had at length banished 
from his Court “‘ that father of atheists, Mr Hobbes.” What other feeling 
could be entertained by one who held that only two years previously 
sacrilegious hands had been laid upon the Lord’s Anointed ? What excuse 
could he find for this argument in Leviathan so plainly justifying “ the 
Protector ” except that the man who put it forward had no knowledge of 
God ? If, as seemed a plausible guess, all this about conferring power 
upon one man by plurality of voices was meant to facilitate the writer’s 
safe return to the profane new régime in England, the Cavaliers would at 
least be glad to be relieved of his noxious presence in Paris. 

At the same time it was far from certain that Hobbes would be safe when 
thus driven from his French asylum to the country of his birth. One fit 
to be called “‘ the father of atheists ” might expect rough treatment in the 
atmosphere of the Puritan Protectorate. But Hobbes had vehemently 
repudiated the charge of atheism, and to those with Puritan habit of resting 
their opinions on Holy Scripture the incessant Scriptural quotations in 
Leviathan, urged as proof of the writer’s political or social theory, must have 
had the pious ring in which they delighted. The upshot of other sections 
of the book, which sketched the psychology of knowledge and the invariable 
motives of human action, was indeed such as to make man appear a mere 
physical machine rather than created “‘in the image of God.” But to 
construe those sections so required a somewhat subtle analysis, while the 
vociferous piety of expression in the part entitled “‘ Of a Christian Common- 
wealth ” could not be missed. The concluding pages, too, Part IV, which 
denounced the doctrines of the Church of Rome, might well stir sym- 
pathetic response in many a devout Puritan heart. They should at least 
recommend the writer to the militant Protestant who had just finished his 
slaughter of “‘ Amalekites ” at Drogheda and Wexford. Hobbes made no 
mistake in risking a return at that moment to his native country, and for the 


1 Ibid., p. 89. 
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remaining nine years of Cromwell’s régime, having rendered formal homage 
to the “‘ Council of State,”’ he was left undisturbed at his literary labours. 
His own story about his return to England explains it by his alarm at the 
attitude the French priesthood had begun to assume towards him. Clarendon 
says he was in danger of arrest in Paris, and it would have been strange 
indeed if those chapters with the heading “‘ Of the Kingdome of Darknesse ” 
had not incurred for their author any serious risk in the Paris of Cardinal 
Mazarin. Report of the high favour in which he was held at the Usurpet’s 
headquarters of course darkened his repute with the exiles, and though 
there is no producible authority for the rumour that Cromwell had offered 
Hobbes a government position, it is at least evidence of change in the public 
estimate of him that this should have been circulated. 

He settled down to more literary work, especially to a new book which, 
for those judging by logical implications rather than by mere surface state- 
ment, might well have called for implacable Puritan censorship. This was 
his De Corpore, written after close study of the anatomy of Vesalius. In it 
he developed those theories of the basis of all mental and moral phenomena 
in processes of the body which Part I of Leviathan had indicated in outline. 
It seemed like playing with fire to issue that materialist manifesto, after the 
vety spirit which would one day give us Ernst Haeckel’s Riddle of the 
Universe, in the England of 1655, under a government whose theory of 
governing is shown in Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. The previous year 
an enthusiastic follower had given to the press a copy of the argument on 
Free Will advanced by Hobbes in Paris when he disputed against Bishop 
Bramhall: the De Corpore, with its account of the human being as just a 
physical mechanism exemplifying laws of stimulus and response, seemed to 
reveal the underlying source of that contemptuous denial that man has any 
genuine power of choice. What, in that case, must become of morals ? 

His writings had an extraordinary popularity—what the French call wa 
succes de scandale. "Those most emphatic in open reprobation of Hobbes were 
believed to revel secretly in his books, and in Restoration England he 
probably owed most to those who warned the public on moral grounds 
against his writings. It was the most effective of advertisements at such a 
time that a book should be branded in pious circles as one disreputable to 
read and still more disreputable to enjoy. 

He attracted, however, much more than a popular following of the sort 
always responsive to witty heresies. Hobbes was read with deep intellectual 
concern by the philosophical leaders both British and continental—by 
Locke, by Descartes, by Spinoza, by Pufendorf. Theologians of course 
directed their heaviest artillery against one whose account of man’s place 
in the cosmic system was in such conflict with theirs. The Anglican hier- 
archy had sufficient influence after the Restoration to prevent the reprinting 
of Leviathan, so that Pepys—much to his chagrin—had to pay thirty shil- 
lings for a copy in 1688. Richard Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough, 
and Ralph Cudworth, Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, were the two 
most conspicuous ecclesiastics for whom the refutation of Hobbism became 
a life’s enterprise in thought. But there were many less celebrated whose 
anti-Hobbist publications, like those of a century later in reply to Gibbon, 
ensured preferment in the Church. Interesting, too, was the reaction of 
contemporary lawyers. Hobbes published (in 1666) his comments on the 
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legal usage of his country, in the form of a conversation between a philo- 
sopher and a law student. This roused no less a personage than Sir Matthew 
Hale, then Chief Baron and destined to be, later, Lord Chief Justice. Sir 
Matthew’s famous History of the Common Law was an effort to show how little 
justified were the sneers of that student-philosopher exchange, for those 
who could appreciate the true process of growth in the English conception 
of “ right.” 

A pa of considerable delicacy might have been expected to arise 
for Hobbes on the Restoration. He was seventy-two when the Prince of 
Wales, whose exile he had at first accompanied and later deserted, came back 
to ascend the Throne of his House. Peculiar bitterness is commonly and 
naturally felt towards those friends of a prosperous season who have made 
haste, when clouds darken, to join the enemy before it is too late thus to 
secure their own interest. This time the great political opportunist seemed 
to have guessed wrong. How would he be received at the Court of 
Charles II ? 

This situation was saved by the tactful interference of the King. The 
** Merry Monarch,” whose merriment was all the more notable against the 
background of his sombre experience in youth, had no mind for cherishing 
an old grudge. Once stably installed on the Throne, he wanted to conciliate 
in all directions, and—as so often happens in the career of such a tactician 
—he seemed even more gracious to repentant enemies (who might conceiv- 
ably change yet again) than to old friends whose unshakable fidelity he could 
take for granted. Like Mr Churchill, he felt that, in the circumstances of the 
moment, to open quarrels with the past could readily imperil the future. 
So from the highest quarter the signal was given that Mr Hobbes, then a little 
beyond the patriarchal age, should be treated with respectful good humour. 

He played at the Court of Charles IT something like the present rdéle of 
Mr Bernard Shaw; admired for a resourceful talent which could be felt 
more easily than it could be defined, inexhaustible in satiric wit, often exas- 

rating both in his compliments and in his sneers, but a national possession 
of which to be proud. The straiter sect of royalists were far from pleased by 
the gay bonhomie of the King’s manner towards one who had been so friendly to 
the recent “ usurpation.” But Hobbes, like Mr Shaw, and Anatole France, and 
many another of ingenious mind coupled with literary charm, could always 
be quoted in one part of his writings to show that what he had written in 
another part must not be seriously held against him. And did not this 
forbid any austere condemnation, especially at a time when all the old 
animosities possible to forget were being forgotten by men of goodwill ? 
The King had a playful name for old Mr Hobbes. Bear-baiting had been a 
sport of pre-Puritan days, and had been forbidden under the Protectorate 
(not, says Macaulay, because it hurt the bear, but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectators!) It seemed to Charles that the entertainment in’ this 
sport was very like that to be derived from stimulating Hobbes to the 
repartee in which he excelled. So he was known as “ the bear,” and a 
favourite ejaculation of the Merry Monarch when he appeared at Court 
was “‘ Here comes the bear : let’s bait him.” 
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interpretation of thought as a manipulation of symbols according to specific 
tules. In fact, a Logical Positivism which declares metaphysical propositions 
and judgements of value to be meaningless represents the same nihilistic 
dissolution of values which found its political expression in Bolshevism and 
Fascism. It is therefore of no use to a Europe which is faced with the task 
of overcoming this Nihilism. If the Congresses of the Positivists had the 
motto ‘Metaphysics forbidden” this meeting may be characterised as a 
Congress in search of a Metaphysics. 

The problem, put to the Western Hemisphere, is bluntly this: ‘‘ What 
do you have to offer as a positive reply to the challenge of Russia ?”” One 
may dislike or even detest the Russian point of view ; but one cannot deny 
that it offers 2 working hypothesis on which the life of millions of human 
beings is based. The problem is not a logical refutation of Marxism. It 
is not only extremely difficult to find arguments which convince Marxists, 
it is a fundamental mistake to assume that the refutation of Marxism is a 
logical problem. Marxism, being not a logical system but a world-view 
centralising the activities of a class and of those societies which are 
dominated by this class, can only be overcome (whether we like it or not) 
by another positive world-view. The lack of such a unifying force indicates 
the dilemma of the West. 

There was first of all an official attempt to fill the gap. For the first time 
in the history of these Congresses UNESCO appeared as an active factor ; 
it not only helped in the preparation of the Congress, it was the driving 
force behind the formation of the International Federation of Philosophical 
Associations, it created the Comité Directeur which is to replace the old 
Committee for the Organisation of these Congresses, and it will gain, 
consequently, considerable influence on the organisation of future Con- 
gresses. UNESCO tried to do three things. First it arranged so-called 
Entretiens de I’? Unesco with the intention “ of attracting attention to problems 
of topical interest and of acting as a guide in a world adrift,” Not all the 
papers read at these meetings were written at the instigation of UNESCO, 
but their selection was characteristic. They centred around the ideas of 
humanism, naturalism, individualism and democracy, that is to say, around 
a secular philosophy which has its material centre in biology and its ideo- 
logical centre in Western democracy. Within the framework of these unde- 
fined terms Mr H. Frére (Brussels) could look for a positive basis of human 
dignity in a strictly naturalistic ethic and install man as a “‘ featherless biped ” 
endowed with a lucid and generous conscience (a certainly original con- 
coction !), whereas Mr A. Kolman (Prague) was allowed to base his brand 
of humanism on the tradition of the progressive thinkers of all nations, 
especially on the teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Likewise 
Mr E. A. Heath’s (Swansea) attempt to find a scientific basis for freedom in 
the plasticity of human nature (or in its being unfinished) was thought com- 
patible with Mr Mirko Novak’s (Brno) thesis that our mind and values are 
functionally dependent on biological, economic and social processes. The 
assumption seemed to be that some sort of scientific humanism could form 
a bridge between East and West. This intention came to the fore in 
UNESCO’s second experiment, namely the attempt to sponsor a philo- 
sophy of its own in a speech by its Director-General, Dr Julian Huxley, 
in the India Institute. Dr Huxley believes that 
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in order to carry out its work, UNESCO needs not only a set of general aims and 
objects for itself, but also a working philosophy, a working hypothesis concerning 
human existence and é#s aims and objects, which will dictate, or at least indicate, 
a definite line of approach to its problems. 


His speech, advocating his well-known scientific or evolutionary humanism, 
fell flat. Not only is this sort of naturalism totally inadequate for the solu- 
tion. of the spiritual crisis of our time, but the whole attempt to produce 
an Official philosophy seems to be mistaken. Just as Ministets of State 
cannot write the poetry of their time, so the Officials of UNESCO cannot 
produce the philosophy of their age. UNESCO should wisely restrict itself 
to creating opportunities for discussion and perhaps to co-ordinating the 
activities of the nations with the help of some regulative ideas. Neverthe- 
less, it could play a réle in helping to formulate a minimum moral code for 
the behaviour of groups and in upholding essential values. Most valuable 
therefore seems UNESCO’s third experiment, undertaken jointly with the 
Institut International de Philosophie to sponsor special issues of philosophical 
journals. This enabled Professor Jean Lameere’s excellent Revue Interna- 
tionale de Philosophie, a welcome instrument of Anglo-French collaboration, 
to restart publication with an issue devoted to the Meaning of Liberty. 
Dr Ewing, discussing The Rights of the Individual, here proposes a distinc- 
tion between, and a different treatment of, self-regarding and other-regarding 
tights (the latter refer to the control of others); and Mr Albert Dondeyne 
devotes a stimulating paper, which is influenced by Gabriel Marcel, to 
Approches du Mystere de la Liberté, and elucidates liberty as a primitive 
fact of human existence. Philosophy and Phenomenological Research was like- 
wise asked to produce a Symposium on the Philosophy of Freedom, which 
is adequately summarised in the Introductory Remarks of Professor Pos 
to its June issue; and the Swedish Journal Theoria, edited by Professor 
Petzall, the founder of the Institut International de Philosophie, obliged with 
a number devoted to The Right to Punish; it contains a well documented 
paper by Dr Hermann Mannheim on Problems of Collective Responsibility 
and an interesting article by Karl Olivecrona, Is 2 Sociological Explanation 
of Law possible?, discussing the theories of Petrazhitsky, Sorokin and 
Timasheff. 

Besides UNESCO’s mote ot less artificial attempts at a unification, there 
wete two organised groups which tried to influence the discussions, that 
of the Thomists and that of the Socialists. This is characteristic of con- 
temporary Europe. I happened to assist at a delightful French lecture by 
Mr Aimé Fotest (Montpellier) on Le Monde Moral, in which the speaker 
advocated an ethics based on the notion of order instead of a morality 
founded on liberty or autonomy. What struck me was not so much what 
he said, for it was scarcely worked out, but the Thomist invasion which 
went on throughout the lecture, until finally the whole room was filled 
with black cloth. Some observers believed that the Catholic Church and 
its most active philosophical group, the Thomists, who are sometimes 
called Neo-Thomists, were on the whole on the defensive. But I do not 
think that this is a correct statement. On the contrary, the Catholic Church 
forms one of the most important rallying points of the anti-Communist 
forces in Europe and is making a determined effort to regain intellectual 
supremacy in Europe and the Western Hemisphere. Therefore, though 
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The Tenth International Congress of Philosophy 
Amsterdam, August, 1948 


By 
F. H. HEINEMANN 


PH.D. 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses of Philosophy are an invention of the 
twentieth century, appropriately started in Paris in 1900 and continued in 
Geneva, Heidelberg, Bologna, Naples, New York, Oxford, Prague, and 
Paris, Those who snub the congressistes are, I submit, mistaken, for these 
Congresses can and should fulfil a specific function. Philosophy is always 
(even in the thought of the most solitary hermit) based on a dialogue which 
in these meetings is continued on a new level as a personal discussion 
between philosophers of different countries. This is important in an inter- 
dependent world in which the different nations are faced with very much 
the same problems. 

Each one of these meetings had a character of its own involving memories 
which no one of the participants would be willing to miss. The first Con- 
gress after the 1914-18 war, held in Naples in 1924, witnessed an amazing 
transformation of the bloody struggle between the nations into a peaceful 
competition for centenaries of their national heroes. The French discovered 
that 1924 was the centenary of Maine de Biran’s death, the Germans came in 
with a bicentenary of Immanuel Kant’s birth, but the Italians beat them all 
with the 650th anniversary. of Thomas Aquinas’s death. Only the British 
stood proudly aloof, leaving it to a Professor Vassilieff from Moscow to 
lecture on Henry More, Newton and Berkeley, and entering merely a paper 
on the philosophy of the straight line. The unique combination of a most 
wonderful landscape, perfect art, a night cruise on the Gulf of Naples, an 
excursion to Pompeii and to the top of Vesuvius made this Congress unfor- 
gettable. The French, beaten by the Germans and Italians in 1924, took 
their revenge by staging the 1937 Congress as a Congrés Descartes, ie, as a 
tercentenary of the Discours de la Méthode, published in 1637; wonderful 
stamps were printed with the rather astonished face of Descartes on them 
(those with the misprint Discours sur la Méthode being of higher value), 
and three volumes of the Proceedings were filled with Etudes Cartésiennes. 
Again, the background was exquisite ; the great exhibition of 1937 with its 
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Palace of Discovery ; some remarkable exhibitions of French art, El Greco, 
and the newest experiments in painting ; a special Congress on Aisthetics, 
introduced by Paul Valéry and Paul Claudel and enlivened by the presence 
of many artists; and an official reception in the Ministry of Education. 
But in spite of the invigorating air of the incomparable city which looks 
rejuvenated at every visit there was an atmosphere of tension ; the Germans 
were there as a somehow isolated menacing group, and it came to an emo- 
tional explosion in at least one of the sections. 

The Tenth Congress was opened by Professor H. J. Pos in the hall of the 
University of Amsterdam with a commemorative speech on Professor 
Leo Pollak of Groningen who, chosen in Paris as the President of this 
Congress, perished in the notorious German concentration camp of Sachsen- 
hausen in December 1941. This speech was, at the same time, devoted to 
the memory of all those Dutch philosophers who lost their lives during 
the years of occupation. It was a noble and generous act characteristic of 
the present state of mind in Holland. It is difficult to overrate the strong 
anti-German feeling in that country, the result of five years of occupation. 
Out of a population of nine millions about 229,000 have perished ;_ that 
means that practically every family has suffered in one way or other. If 
friends gather in their homely rooms they still talk of those terrible years 
and add that all this will not be forgotten for at least twenty years. Is it 
to be wondered at that the Germans, with a few exceptions, were not 
invited ? The Russians and Poles, on the other hand, were invited, but were 
unable to come. 

It would, however, be a mistake to assume that Holland is still in the grip 
of post-war emotions. On the contrary, the impression of difficulties 
overcome through determination and stubbornness and of the triumph 
over terrible odds prevailed from beginning to end. A tremendous ovation 
for Mrs Blankaerts-Koen and the Olympic team marked our arrival at 
Hook, and a torchlight procession in the gaily decorated streets of Noordwijk 
on the eve of the abdication ceremony of Queen Wilhelmina coincided with 
our departure. The principle of austerity seemed suddenly to be replaced © 
by joie de vivre, and one regretted that Sir Stafford Cripps was not present 
to study the effect, of this principle on the economic life of a nation. That 
this may go together with most serious and strenuous work was illustrated 
by the volume Philosophical Essays offered to the Congress by the United 
Philosophical Societies in the Netherlands which gives an excellent picture 
of the varied philosophical activities of that country. 

It is obviously impossible to write a report on the thousand and one 
papers read at this Congress. Even a reporter with a hundred: ears could 
hardly absorb the many overlapping un-co-ordinated lectures. One can 
only try to sketch the chief tendencies prevalent at these meetings. Negatively 
the eclipse of Logical Positivism was a noticeable fact. In 1937 this school 
was still very much in evidence, and held special Congresses in Paris (1935), 
Copenhagen (1936) and Cambridge (1938). It has now, however, lost its 
influence on the Continent, partly because the leading members. of this 
school have emigrated, and partly because it has nothing positive to offer in 
the present plight of Europe. Even from a purely mathematical and scien- 
tific point of view the analysis of the Logical Positivists has proved insuffi- 
cient, based as it is on an identification of language and thought and on an 
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interpretation of thought as a manipulation of symbols according to specific 
tules. In fact, a Logical Positivism which declares metaphysical propositions 
and judgements of value to be meaningless represents the same nihilistic 
dissolution of values which found its political expression in Bolshevism and 
Fascism. It is therefore of no use to a Europe which is faced with the task 
of overcoming this Nihilism. If the Congresses of the Positivists had the 
motto *‘ Metaphysics forbidden” this meeting may be characterised as a 
Congress in search of a Metaphysics. 

The problem, put to the Western Hemisphere, is bluntly this: ‘‘ What 
do you have to offer as a positive reply to the challenge of Russia ?” One 
may dislike or even detest the Russian point of view ; but one cannot deny 
that it offers a working hypothesis on which the life of millions of human 
beings is based. The problem is not a logical refutation of Marxism. It 
is not only extremely difficult to find arguments which convince Marxists, 
it is a fundamental mistake to assume that the refutation of Marxism is a 
logical problem. Marxism, being not a logical system but a world-view 
centralising the activities of a class and of those societies which are 
dominated by this class, can only be overcome (whether we like it or not) 
by another positive world-view. The lack of such a unifying force indicates 
the dilemma of the West. 

There was first of all an official attempt to fill the gap. For the first time 
in the history of these Congresses UNESCO appeared as an active factor ; 
it not only helped in the preparation of the Congress, it was the driving 
force behind the formation of the International Federation of Philosophical 
Associations, it created the Comité Directeur which is to replace the old 
Committee for the Organisation of these Congresses, and it will gain, 
consequently, considerable influence on the organisation of future Con- 
gresses. UNESCO tried to do three things. First it arranged so-called 
Entretiens de I’ Unesco with the intention “‘ of attracting attention to problems 
of topical interest and of acting as a guide in a world adrift.” Not all the 
papers read at these meetings were written at the instigation of UNESCO, 
but their selection was characteristic. They centred around the ideas of 
humanism, naturalism, individualism and democracy, that is to say, around 
a secular philosophy which has its material centre in biology and its ideo- 
logical centre in Western democracy. Within the framework of these unde- 
fined terms Mr H. Frére (Brussels) could look for a positive basis of human 
dignity in a strictly naturalistic ethic and install man as a “‘ featherless biped ” 
endowed with a lucid and generous conscience (a certainly original con- 
coction !), whereas Mr A. Kolman (Prague) was allowed to base his brand 
of humanism on the tradition of the progressive thinkers of all nations, 
especially on the teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Likewise 
Mr E. A. Heath’s (Swansea) attempt to find a scientific basis for freedom in 
the plasticity of human nature (or in its being unfinished) was thought com- 
patible with Mr Mirko Novak’s (Brno) thesis that our mind and values are 
functionally dependent on biological, economic and social processes. The 
assumption seemed to be that some sort of scientific humanism could form 
a bridge between East and West. This intention came to the fore in 
UNESCO’s second experiment, namely the attempt to sponsor a philo- 
sophy of its own in a speech by its Director-General, Dr Julian Huxley, 
in the India Institute. Dr Huxley believes that 
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in order to carry out its work, UNESCO needs not only a set of general aims and 
objects for itself, but also a working philosophy, a working hypothesis concerning 
human existence and é##s aims and objects, which will dictate, or at least indicate, 
a definite line of approach to its problems. 


His speech, advocating his well-known scientific or evolutionary humanism, 
fell flat. Not only is this sort of naturalism totally inadequate for the solu- 
tion. of the spiritual crisis of our time, but the whole attempt to produce 
an official philosophy seems to be mistaken. Just as Ministers of State 
cannot write the poetry of their time, so the Officials of UNESCO cannot 
produce the philosophy of their age. UNESCO should wisely restrict itself 
to creating opportunities for discussion and perhaps to co-ordinating the 
activities of the nations with the help of some regulative ideas. Neverthe- 
less, it could play a réle in helping to formulate a minimum moral code for 
the behaviour of groups and in upholding essential values. Most valuable 
therefore seems UNESCO’s third experiment, undertaken jointly with the 
Institut International de Philosophie to sponsor special issues of philosophical 
journals. This enabled Professor Jean Lameere’s excellent Revue Interna- 
tionale de Philosophie, a welcome instrument of Anglo-French collaboration, 
to restart publication with an issue devoted to the Meaning of Liberty. 
Dr Ewing, discussing The Rights of the Individual, here proposes a distinc- 
tion between, and a different treatment of, self-regarding and other-regarding 
tights (the latter refer to the control of others); and Mr Albert Dondeyne 
devotes a stimulating paper, which is influenced by Gabriel Marcel, to 
Approches du Mystere de la Liberté, and elucidates liberty as a primitive 
fact of human existence. Philosophy and Phenomenological Research was like- 
wise asked to produce a Symposium on the Philosophy of Freedom, which 
is adequately summarised in the Introductory Remarks of Professor Pos 
to its June issue; and the Swedish Journal Theoria, edited by Professor 
Petzall, the founder of the Institut International de Philosophie, obliged with 
a number devoted to The Right to Punish; it contains a well documented 
paper by Dr Hermann Mannheim on Problems of Collective Responsibility 
and an interesting article by Karl Olivecrona, Is a Sociological Explanation 
of Law possible?, discussing the theories of Petrazhitsky, Sorokin and 
Timasheff. 

Besides UNESCO’s more ot less artificial attempts at a unification, there 
were two organised groups which tried-to influence the discussions, that 
of the Thomists and that of the Socialists. This is characteristic of con- 
temporary Europe. I happened to assist at a delightful French lecture by 
Mr Aimé Fotest (Montpellier) on Le Monde Moral, in which the speaker 
advocated an ethics based on the notion of order instead of a morality 
founded on liberty or autonomy. What struck me was not so much what 
he said, for it was scarcely worked out, but the Thomist invasion which 
went on throughout the lecture, until finally the whole room was filled 
with black cloth. Some obsetvers believed that the Catholic Church and 
its most active philosophical group, the Thomists, who are sometimes 
called Neo-Thomists, were on the whole on the defensive. But I do not 
think that this is a correct statement. On the contrary, the Catholic Church 
forms one of the most important rallying points of the anti-Communist 
forces in Europe and is making a determined effort to regain intellectual 
supremacy in Europe and the Western Hemisphere. Therefore, though 
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officially absent from the meeting of the World Council of Churches, it 
was present among the philosophers. There is no need to go into the details 
of papers reflecting this standpoint, for they will be published in the Pro- 
ceedings. It seems more important to draw attention to the fact that the 
Thomists represent the best organised contemporary philosophical school, 
having at their disposal twenty-five (!) Thomist periodicals, among them 
about a dozen specially devoted to philosophy; they make every effort 
to be up to date, publish comprehensive bibliographies, like the Bulletin 
Thomiste, and ate now printing a complete Brbliographica Philosophica 
(1934-45); and they are well acquainted with the latest developments in 
Logic, as may be seen from the contributions of Robert Feys, L’ Abstraction 
en Logique Formalisée, and of I. M. Bochenski, L’ Estat et Jes Besoins de I’ Histoire 
de la Logique Formelle. The formation of a World Union of Catholic Philo- 
sophical Societies, with its preliminary centre in Fribourg, Switzerland, 
though unnoticed by most members, may well be registered as a major 
event of the Congress. The other organised group, the Marxists (Socialists 
as well as Communists), reminded the Congress of the fact that a return to 
the Middle Ages is hardly possible. But though they were able to arouse 
lively discussions they convinced hardly anybody that their world-view, 
which as an expression of the proletarian self-consciousness is more an 
advice to revolutionary action than a theory, could solve our problems ; 
and the papers read by this group (which, dominating Russia and Eastern 
Europe, has recently gained some positions in French and Italian Universi- 
ties) did not arouse much interest. The Existentialists were absent, but they 
had sent a French lady who defended the thesis that /’ex<istence de ]’homme est 
originellement absence (a really nice metaphysical joke !). 

It could hardly be said that Science acted as a unifying factor; on the 
contrary, the contributions of mathematicians, like Bertrand Russell, 
L. E. J. Brouwer, Bernays, Frinkel and Gonseth were highly individual 
and un-co-ordinated. L. de Broglie’s paper, L’Espace et le Temps dans la 
Physique Quantique is noteworthy, because it discusses in an interesting and 
stimulating manner the influence of quantum physics on our notions of 
space and time. He maintains, that our notions of space and time are tran- 
scended in microphysics, that they suffer a sort of bankruptcy (faélli#e) in 
this sphere, and that the assumption of the continuity of time is an illusion. 
But this article is to be pondered about and not to be taken as a dogmatic 
statement. Just as the Theory of Relativity destroyed the notion of absolute 
time, deprived the concept of simultaneity of its absolute character, intro- 
duced space-time and made space dependent on the electro-magnetic field, 
the Quantum Theory may be destined to destroy certain other assumptions 
about space-time. It seems probable, however, that only our schemata of 
space and time, that is, certain specific assumptions which we are making 
concerning the space-time order and which, admittedly, are formulated 
on the basis of our experience in macrophysics, have to be abandoned in 
microphysics. ! la, 


In the course of its existence the corpuscle escapes, one could say, at least par- 
tially and almost constantly, the cadre of space, so that the geometrical notions of 
position and, trajectory and the. cinematic notions of velocity, acceleration, etc., 
are. not applicable. 
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If this is a correct description of the facts, spatiality and temporality should 
be distinguished from a specific cadre of space-time. Even if the macro- 
scopic space-time cadre is inapplicable in this sphere, it is difficult to see how 
the corpuscles can “‘ escape ” spatiality and temporality. Perhaps we have 
to learn that events and their space-time azdres are strictly correlative. 
This is a problem of general importance. 

A determined effort is made by Professor Gonseth (Ziirich) and his circle 
(especially in his Journal Dialectica which also devoted a special number to 
the Congress) to replace Logical Positivism. Gonseth rejects a purely 
formal interpretation of Mathematics, and adopts the misleading title of 
Dialectic in order to stress the fact that there must be, so to speak, a constant 
dialogue between the abstract formula of science and experience, or that 
“ the philosophy of science must have the character of a dialectic open to 
experience.” Knowledge is said to be based on three principles, experi- 
ment, intuition and abstraction (theory), and on their “‘ schematic corre- 
spondence.” There seem to be some fruitful ideas guiding this school 
which, however, have to be worked out before their value and prospects 
can be assessed. And in spite of the metaphysical implications of their work 
He circle will hardly claim to have discovered the new European meta- 
physics. 

One cannot expect Congresses to produce a new philosophy. But it 
must be said that these Meetings have reached the Babylonian Tower stage 
and that they will have to undergo a radical operation if they are in future 
to fulfil their useful function of inaugurating a discussion between the 
nations. Experts estimate that between 60 and 70 per cent. of the contribu- 
tions could be cut out in order to save time and space, and that a nucleus 
of prearranged Symposia would offer a welcome opportunity for a real 
discussion. It is true that the most valuable part of these meetings consists 
in personal contacts and that. what will be remembered are the wonderful 
receptions in the Rijksmuseum (with Rembrandt’s newly cleaned “ Night- 
watch ’’ and the pictures of the A/te Pinakothek, Munich) and in the Muni- 
cipal Museum (with a Van Gogh exhibition), and a boat trip through 
Amsterdam and its harbour. Nevertheless, the discussions between the 
nations, which are usually hampered by language difficulties, should be 
started in the official meetings ; and in this respect our Dutch hosts with 
their perfect mastery of English, French and German did a wonderful job. 

We concluded our journey with a visit to Rijnsburg. In the small and 
modest Spinoza house, in his two rooms, one containing his library and 
the other his, optical instruments, there were no crowds of philosophers, 
but memories of a great man who in his solitude worked out a system which 
the Dutch regard as their greatest contribution to philosophy. 


F,. H. HEINEMANN 


OXFORD 





LAMBETH AND AMSTERDAM 


1948 
By 
THE REV. LEWIS MACLACHLAN! 


M.A. 


THE pace of change so defies contemporaty observation that an entirely 
new factor in world affairs has come into being almost unnoticed. The 
expansion of Christendom in the missionary movement of the last century, 
until an influential Christian community exists in almost every country in 
the world, has made the Church a potential formative power, the effect of 
which remains incalculable. While attention has been concenttated on the 
decline of religion and the failure of the Church, this astounding success of 
the Church has taken the world by surprise. Nor is this merely the old 
Church taking up new ground. To a large extent it is a new Church with a 
new mentality, and it is inclined to look to the future rather than to the 
ast. 

‘ This is the significance of the great gatherings of Christian leaders ‘which 
have made part of the history of the year 1948. In the Lambeth Conference 
and the Amsterdam Assembly there emerged the new world consciousness 
which has been in process of growth for several decades, but now asserts 
itself as a timely corrective of all insular and isolationist opinion. At. Lam- 
beth, though the Anglican Church alone was there, ‘of the 329 bishops 
present 198 came from abroad. At Amsterdam the delegates represented 
147 denominations from 44 different countries. This means two things. In 
the first place there is a growing if still very imperfect sense of Christian 
supranational unity. In the second there is a growing body of Christian 
conviction which addresses itself to human needs on a world level, the only 
level. upon which it is possible to deal with them effectively. 

Properly speaking Lambeth and Amsterdam were not “the Church” but 
Councils of Christian leaders with no legislative power. Their authority is 
spiritual and prophetic. What is said of Lambeth in the Handbook to the 
Conference is true also of Amsterdam. 


When it is said that the decisions of the Lambeth Conference have no authority 
this is true only if there is no other kind of authority in the Church except legisla- 
tive, administrative or coercive authority. But this would be a strange opinion 
for a disciple of Christ to hold. 


1 [Mr Maclachlan, who is a well-known member of the Presbyterian Church of England, was 
present at the Amsterdam Assembly as a Press representative. Ep.] 
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Even the World Council of Churches, holding its first Assembly at 
Amsterdam, represented no more than a large quarter of Christendom. 
The Roman Catholic and the Eastern Orthodox Churches did not pattici- 
pate, though both were quite evidently interested in what was going on. 
Another large part of the Christian population of the world was necessarily 
excluded, consisting as it does of a multitude of religious societies to which 
the name Christian cannot be denied, but which are incapable of classifica- 
tion on any confessional basis. 

The ecumenical movement is thus of limited ecumenicity, but its impor- 
tance should not therefore be underrated. It comprises all the larger 
historic communions of Non-Roman Christians—Anglican, Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Lutheran, Methodist, Reformed or Presbyterian. To bring 
these together into some sort of organised unity is no mean achievement. 
It is very imperfect ; but it is a beginning. 

As yet there is no promise of a united Protestant Church, if we may use 
a name which would be as unacceptable to many of its constituents as “‘ non- 
Catholic.” In the early stages of an ecumenical movement there is a strong 
and delightful sense of unity in diversity. The prospect of unity is still 
remote, and meanwhile it is so interesting and sometimes astonishing to 
find points of contact and resemblances of practice or belief. Christians of 
different traditions rejoice in what they have in common. But that stage 
is quickly passed, and as soon as they get down to practical proposals for 
union, and begin to state their principles and define their positions, dif- 
ferences ate emphasised, loyalties to tradition are intensified, and in the 
fervour of controversy claims are made for the part which can only be 
substantiated for the whole. But this stage will pass, too, and the same 
scrupulous sincerity which for a time seems to hinder progress will itself 
lead the churches on to a maturer fellowship in which the sense of unity 
and of common possession of the same faith and by the same spirit must 
predominate. 

No one can rest content with the present position. There are vast fields 
in which the churches can and ought to co-operate. But co-operation, 
though at present the only means by which “‘ the conscience of the nation ” 
can function, is not enough. As Lambeth says, 


while in practice it would be relatively easy for the State to co-operate with 
one Church, it is difficult and expensive for. the State or a local authority to co- 
operate with a dozen or more Churches, 


But 


where co-operation is only an easy way of getting things done, it is questionable 
whether the true ends of the Church are being served. . . . What is needed is 
the bold venture for the Kingdom of God which will call forth all the Christian 
resources, of whatever Church, which are available.? 


The fact is that there is only one Church as there is only one Christ, and 
while it contains a rich variety of historical tradition and devotional treasure, 
it remains a unity which does not need to be created but only to be realised 

1 Committee Report on The Church and the Modern World. 

? H. G. G. Herklots in The Triumph of God. Longmans, Green, 1948. 
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and confessed. While some of those who speak most of the “ sin of schism ” 
seem least disposed to repent of it, a real unity has been discovered and 
cannot in future be ignored. Many important divisions of the Church are 
not due to sin at all but to perfectly natural historical and geographical 
causes. The idea that bishops are essential to the existence of the Church 
would never have occurred to many, who are prepared to burn at the stake 
for it, had they not been born in England. This is not to suggest that our 
divisions are unreal, but they must not be cherished as though they were 
sacred. It is the catholicity of the Church that is holy, and no part is the 
whole. 

The lesson of Amsterdam was that the only sure basis of unity is in the 
simple experience of Christ as Lord and Saviour. It was that experience 
which all participants had in common and it was that which did in fact 
unite all in a fellowship of faith. As soon as the Assembly departed from 
this simplicity and began to brandish its eloquence and erudition it became 
divided, but on the level of essential childlike faith it was one body because 
it was one spirit. Perhaps we have still to learn that “‘ other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid,” and recognise as the only basis of union 
something that has been hid from the wise and prudent. 

As Amsterdam very rightly diagnosed, the Churches are far too much 
absorbed in themselves and their own importance, and far too little interested 
in the world which it is their business to save. The precious truth flung 
upon Christ as a sneer by those who had no understanding of the nature of 
his power would often have to be reversed if spoken of his Church: “ They 
saved themselves, others they could not save.” As the report of Section I at 
Amsterdam puts it, 


Within our divided Churches it is our shame that we have so often lived in 
pre-occupation with our internal affairs, looking in and upon our own concerns 
instead of forgetting ourselves in out-going love and service. 


When Christian leaders gather themselves together from all lands and 
meet in solemn conclave, the expectations of the world are naturally aroused. 
Here is the Church at its strongest, its most devout, its most brilliant. Here 
ate its best brains, its best hearts! The world is not concerned to know 
precisely what part of the Church this is, or how much of it is represented 
at Amsterdam or Lambeth. It only knows that the Church is in unusual 
activity. What is it going to do? What will it have to say? Can it in fact 
do anything of any importance or say anything that has not been heard 
already ? Whether the question is asked petulantly or wistfully, it expresses 
a hope that Christianity will prove true to its profession and show the way 
of life to a doomed and disillusioned world. 

We are entitled therefore to examine the pronouncements of Amsterdam 
and Lambeth and to ask what has been done or said that claims the interest 
of the common man. To be frankly critical is not to fail in respect. On the 
contrary, it would be merely insolent to expect so little of a society that 
claims divine inspiration as to be easily satisfied with its utterances. If 
men are disappointed in the Church it is because they rightly expect so much 
more from it than from any other institution. 

It is not possible in the compass of this article to survey the whole mass 
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of reports and resolutions issued from Lambeth and Amsterdam, but we 
may test the relevance and reality of their message by their treatment. of 
three of the chief moral problems of our day. 


I 


THE most obvious enemy of the people in our times, if not the most 
dangerous, is the heresy of communism. The issue between the Marxist 
religion and the Churches is confused by the political conflict in which 
Russia is ranged on one side and the western democracies on the other. 
In opposing communism the Church is in danger of supporting “‘ capi- 
talism ” for which it has so often in the past shown a weakness. We ma 
welcome then the distinction made at Lambeth between the ideal of “‘ com- 
munal ownership which finds a place in the New Testament and often has 
found a place in the life of the Church ” and the communism of Karl Marx 
which combines an economic system with an atheistic interpretation of 
history. The distinction is further recognised between those who hold the 
economic theories of Karl Marx but reject this atheistic philosophy, and 
** Communists ” in the popular sense of the word. 

That “‘in many lands there are communists who are practising Chris- 
tians ” is frankly stated in the Lambeth resolution on Communism, and at 
Amsterdam the disturbing phenomenon of the Christian who is also a 
Communist was present and vocal in the person of Professor Josef Hromadka 
of Prague. If his fervent plea for a more understanding approach to Russia 
did not carry widespread conviction, at least it was impossible not to be 
moved by the earnestness of his Christian faith and the hazardous witness 
which he made thereto. It was part of the religious value of the Assembly 
that delegates were confronted with the spirit of Christ evidently possessing 
those whose doctrines and experience were widely divergent from their 
own. No Christian communist, however sincere, proves the truth of 
communism, or reconciles Christ and Marx. There have been devout 
imperialists, and even devout slave traders, and devout communists may 
only be instances of the fervour of immaturity. But at least they are a cure 
for complacency, that fatal spiritual disease, and a warning against too facile 
an identification of communism with anti-Christ. 

Such an identification was happily rejected at Lambeth. The resolution 
on Communism while condemning Marxism finds in it a challenge to 


Christian people to study and understand its theory and practice, so that. they 
may be well instructed as to which elements in it are in conflict with the Christian 
view of man and must therefore be resisted, and which elements are a true judge- 
ment on the existing social and economic order. 


In the part of the Lambeth Report that deals with Communism (Sec- 
tion IV of Part IT) written with fine judgement and restraint, two important 
points are made. Communism must be withstood as an error and a menace 
to liberty, but (1) it cannot be overcome by force, not even by force of argu- 
ment; it must be confronted by a better way of life not in doctrine only, 
but in practice. (2) In the spiritual fight against Communism there will be 
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allies among the enemy who will be ready to join forces with a Christianity 
that is really redemptive in the economic sphere. 

While Lambeth discerned elements of good in Communism, Amsterdam 
recognised, not without reluctance, elements of evil in capitalism. Africa 
and India, not sharing the western phobia of Russia, can take an objective 
view that is rare in America and unusual in Britain. While condemning 
Communism in no uncertain terms they are not so scared of it as to take 
refuge in reaction. They would have agreed with Lambeth that 


Marxian Communism is contrary to Christian faith and practice, for it denies the 
existence of God, Revelation and future life; it treats the individual man as a 
means and not an end; it encourages class warfare; it regards the moral law 
not as absolute but as relevant to the needs of the State, 


but would have been inclined to use very similar words to condemn the 
economic system of the Western Democracies in the first half of this century. 
It is not, of course, the economic doctrines of Communism that are most 
abhorrent, but its cruel methods of suppression by which the rights and 
liberties of individuals are denied. But why are we so much more shocked 
by repression in Russia than by very similar severities in Spain or Italy, 
or even in British India twenty years ago? It is not suggested that any 
number of blacks can make a white, or even that harsh government in 
other countries is as bad as that of Russia, which always was a police State 
long before it became Communist, but only that the very grave dangers 
which undoubtedly exist in Russian Communism should not blind us to the 
defects of the system which we so long tolerated in our own Empire, and 
which we succeeded in reconciling with profession of the Christian faith. 


Il 


WHEN we come to the Christian attitude to war the pronouncements both 
of Lambeth and Amsterdam are of less prophetic quality. Many good things 
ate said, and in a war-ridden age it is encouraging to hear the conviction 
reaffirmed “* that war as a method of settling international disputes is incom- 
patible with the teaching and example of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” That, 
however, is only what every intelligent person knows. The question is, 
who shall deliver us from the body of this death ? Not Lambeth. The 
Bishops seem to say that this is a life in which one is sometimes obliged to 
do un-Christian things. We can only do what is relatively right (despite 
our condemnation of the Communists for saying this very thing) and there 
are situations in which we may have to choose war as the lesser of two evils. 
At the same time it is clearly seen that war is racial suicide and the end of 
civilisation, so that we can only conclude that the destruction of civilisa- 
tion is a lesser evil than its survival. That may be, though it is not what we 
should have called a gospel. In any case if the race is compelled in honour 
to commit suicide, is there no less painful way by which it can end its own 
existence than the hideous moral agonies, not to mention the physical 
sufferings, of war ? 

Amsterdam came to closer grips with the problem and for that reason, 
perhaps, its unanimous conclusions show signs of an internal struggle. It 
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recognises three attitudes to war all equally proper to the Christian. (1) 
Reluctant participation in war as a last resort. (2) The pacifist witness of 
absolute renunciation. (3) Conditional support of armed force, ¢.g. in the 
service of United Nations. This testifies at least to the perplexity of the 
sincere Christian confronting the evil in the world, and acknowledges that 
the traditional attitude to war has been shaken by recent experience of its 
moral horrors, and by a rediscovery of the spiritual forces available to faith. 

This is a welcome check to cynicism, and if the frank admission that 
Christian leaders are not of one mind on one of the great moral issues of 
the age disappoints those who look for authoritative guidance, many a 
simple Christian who has no theological equipment will be grateful for 
the recognition that the use of modern weapons of warfare is at least 
ethically questionable. 

Ill 
CLOSELY associated with the Church’s attitude to war is its relation to the 
State at whose bidding Christians in all lands have taken up arms in a 
frequently unquestioning obedience that seems to subordinate loyalty to 
the supranational Church to loyalty to the nation of which they are citizens. 

Revision of the Christian doctrine of the State is long overdue, and 
Lambeth has made a contribution towards it in a report which deserves 
to be made popular, though it leaves some questions unanswered. It is 
restated that Church and State are both of God, a staternent which too often 
is taken to mean that God uses both equally to reveal and accomplish His 
will. All wisdom and authority are indeed of God, and even Pilate could 
have no power except it were given him from above, but much of the action 
of many States is a. complete perversion of the divine purpose, as nobody 
knew better than the Hebrew prophets. Those who talk of the Church as 
the “‘ extension of the incarnation,” must be careful not to talk of the State 
as though it were an extension of the Church. 

At Amsterdam there was a wide variety of attitude towards the State 
arising from a diversity of experience. Most Christians are inclined to 
regard their own State as an instrument of God, though with a strange 
inconsistency the foreign State is often of the devil. The police-state is 
recognised as the arch-enemy, to defend ourselves from which even war 
might be justified. But the democratic State, as in Switzerland, speaks for 
God, and the Christian’s first duty is to obey it! We can only await the 
emergence of World Government to lay down the principle that the Nation- 
State can rightly claim the loyalty of good men only in so far as it is itself 


loyal to the World-State. 
LEWIS MACLACHLAN 
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Now that the controversy which has raged about the Bishop of Birming- 
ham’s book, The Rise of Christianity, dies down through exhaustion of popular 
interest, it would seem convenient to attempt to evaluate its significance. 
And such an attempt has its value, even if it be granted that Dr Barnes’s 
standing in the world of Biblical research did not entitle his views on 
Biblical matters to the deep consideration of experts in that particular 
discipline. Undoubtedly many scholars could be named who would have 
been far better qualified to present a survey of critical opinion on Christian 
Origins ; but the work of none would have been likely to have caught 
public attention to the extent that that of the Bishop of Birmingham has 
done. Consequently, inferior though its author’s claims to authority in 
Biblical scholarship may be, The Rise of Christianity has been of real value in 
focussing the attention of a large body of professional.and lay opinion on 
the subject of the beginnings of Christianity and thereby of revealing the 
reactions of that opinion when faced with the question of the validity of 
traditional interpretations. 

It has accordingly been interesting to note that most of those critics who 
have shown themselves hostile to the Bishop’s views have concentrated 
their attack either upon his well-known antipathy to belief in the miraculous 
or upon what they assert to be evidence of the obsolescence of his scholar- 
ship. With regard to the latter charge it is significant that what is assumed 
to be up-to-date opinion is invariably the view of some orthodox champion, 
while the fact that Dr Barnes’s position is often clearly based upon that of 
the late Professor Ch. Guignebert (whose Jesus ? is listed in the Bibliography) 
is either overlooked or consciously disregarded. Furthermore, the defence 
of the traditional interpretation has often in effect taken the form of ten- 
dentiously identifying obnoxious critical opinion with the views of a long 
bygone school of critics, namely, that, so-called, of Tuebingen, and of 
assuming that, because the orthodox position is still maintained by certain 
professional scholars, the battle has been decisively won for tradition. 

1 Guignebert wrote a trilogy on Christian Origins for the great French series L’ Evolution de 
)’Humanité. They are Le Monde juif vers le Temps de Jésus (1935); Jésus (1933); Le Christ (1943). 


The first two volumes have been translated into English and published in The History of Civilisation 
series (Kegan Paul). 
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Similarly the use made of recent archeological discovery by the protagonists 
of orthodoxy has shown a lack of justification. We may fairly cite the 
example of Sir Frederic Kenyon, who has been widely advertised as an 
invincible opponent of Dr Barnes. This scholar, whose authority in the 
highly specialised field of palzography is undoubtedly very great, is quite 
misleading in his remarks about the Ras Shamra discoveries. He takes the 
Bishop to task for failing to mention them, suggesting thereby that their 
evidence is decisively favourable to the traditional view. However, as is 
clear from one of the most recent and balanced studies of the Ras Shamra 
material,? it will take many years of patient work before the significance of 
that material can be properly evaluated. Then, perhaps understandably 
influenced by his own invaluable work thereon, Sir Frederic Kenyon lays 
the greatest stress on the fact that there is now papyrological evidence that 
well constituted written accounts of Jesus Christ were in circulation in the 
first half of the second century. He urges this fact against the late dates 
which Dr Barnes assigns to some of the Gospels, but in so doing he fails 
to note the significance of one of the papyrus fragments. It is that the 
fragment published by Sir H. I. Bell and Mr T. C. Skeat in 1935 % attests 
the fact, already of course to some extent illustrated by the known apocry- 
phal gospels, that there were current in the Primitive Church many and 
diverse interpretations of Jesus, and that they were composed or maintained 
themselves against those interpretations which were set forth in what were 
destined to be the four canonical Gospels of Catholic Christianity. 

This last point is of immense significance. Its recognition is implicit in 
Dr Barnes’s book, but its logic is not clearly presented or worked out therein. 
This has indeed been fairly done in some recent works by three distinguished 
French scholars, namely, Ch. Guignebert, A. Loisy,5 and M. Goguel.¢ 
But the fact so far seems to have gone generally unappreciated in Britain. 
An interesting illustration of this is to be seen in the majority of the reviews 
devoted to Dr L. P. Jacks’s fine translation of Loisy’s La Naissance du 
Christianisme. Compared with the attention given to Dr Barnes’s work, 
which is obviously much inferior in the matter of original research, the 
notices have been most meagre. Moreover, instead of making an objective 
examination of the views presented therein, several of the reviewers, pos- 
sibly influenced by a native prejudice against a foreign scholar, have seemed 
more concerned to account for his views in terms of his biographical ante- 
cedents. Indeed, in view of this failure to appreciate the real significance of 
Loisy’s work, together with the general neglect or ignorance of what the 
other French scholars have written, the present writer is tempted to wonder 
whether the cause thereof may not lie in some unrecognised national 
antipathy—that such a thought may not be too fanciful is unfortunately 


1 The Bible and Modern Scholarship (London, 1948), p. 
2 de Langhe, R.: Les Textes de Ras Shanre-Usgrit| i leurs Rapports avec le Milieu biblique de 
P Ancien Testament, 2 tomes (Gembloux—Paris, 19 943). 

3 Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and other Early Christian Papyri (London, 19335). 

4 For Guignebert’s works, see above, p. 144, note I. 

5 Loisy, A.: La Naissance du Christianisme (Paris, 1933) ; English translation by L. P. Jacks 
a "he Birth of the Christian Religion (Allen and Unwin, lean, 1948). Cf. his Les Origines 

du Noweau Testament (Paris, 1 or* series of translated extracts were given by Dr L, P. Jacks in 
the Hipsert ferns Vol. Pp, 298-307 

* Goguel, La Naissance tet istianisme (Paris, 1946). 
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evident from the fact that he has actually encountered on more than one 
occasion British Christians who have seriously suggested that an effective 
connection existed between German Biblical Criticism and the enormities 
of Nazism.? 

‘However, whether implicit but a in the book of the English 
bishop or expounded but unknown in the works of the French scholars, 
the fact that in the primitive documents of Christianity there are many 
and diverse interpretations of Jesus has a logic which must be faced and 
properly evaluated by the educated British public. Here space will only 
permit of a brief outline of the chief factors involved. 


Ul 


Our of the complex of radical thesis and conservative antithesis, with the 
resulting synthesis of agreed conclusions, which has been the general 
pattern of a century’s research in Christian Origins, one fact has emerged 
which may fairly be claimed as “ established.” It is that in the New Testa- 
ment documents we have to do with what are essentially interpretations of 
Jesus Christ, made at second or third hand or even further removed from 
the standpoint of original factual witness. 

i The seriousness of this fact seems generally to be lightly regarded, for 
the majority of scholars proceed without more ado to interrogate these 
interpretations on the apparent assumption that they are dealing with the 
accounts of witnesses who have viewed a specific event from different 
angles, so that by collating their evidence an accurate reconstruction of 
what happened can be made. But this method both ignores the significance 
of the factor of interpretation and obscures the essential paucity of the extant 
data relative to the life of the historical Jesus. 

The latter point will be better taken first, for it more quickly leads to the 
heart of the problem. Its force is at once apparent when we ask the question : 
“how far have we the verba ipsissima of Jesus and their original setting, so 
that we may be certain of their meaning ? ” 

No quick and easy answer can fairly be made, and even the most con- 
servative of scholars would at once realise that the authenticity'and signifi- 
cance of every recorded saying, of which they might approve, can only be 
vindicated by intricate argument. By way of illustration it will suffice here 
briefly to notice some of the sayings of which the genuineness at least seems 
most self-evident. 

The three sayings transliterated by Mark (v. 41; vii. 34; xv. 34) would 
seem by that very fact to give us the original words of Jesus. But from the 
first two, namely, Talitha cumi and Ephphatha, we learn little of Jesus beyond 
the obvious inference that tradition had preserved the memory of certain 
words by the utterance of which it was believed that he had performed 
certain notable miracles of healing ;\ their very preservation being probably 
due to the fact that they were used subsequently by Christian exorcists. 
From the Eloi, Eloi lama sabachthani saying also we can learn little certainly 


1 For an estimate of what might be the nature of a reaction to Loisy’s work, if it were to 


become widely known in Britain, see Dr G. Stephens 
pp. 310-311. ' 


pinks, the Hrssert JouRNAL, Vol. XLVI 
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of Jesus, owing to the essential obscurity of its reference, which fact is 
manifest from the age-long attempts of Christian commentators to explain 
the words. Next, the Lord’s Prayer may reasonably be accounted authentic, 
but on analysis it tells us little that can be considered distinctive of Jesus, 
for the ideas contained therein can be paralleled from Old Testament and 
contemporary rabbinical sources. Then, to take another saying of a different 
type, for the genuineness of which a fair case may be made out, namely, the 
saying about the Tribute Money.! Here we have a saying placed in a context 
of great significance, since any adequate estimate of the historical Jesus 
must take account of his attitude toward the burning question of contem- 
porary Jewish nationalism. However, the recorded answer of Jesus, despite 
its complacent quotation by many a Christian apologist as an authoritative 
ruling on the relations of Church and State, is essentially elusive. ‘“‘Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s,” adroitly evades the real issue of providing a criterion for deciding 
what are respectively the things of God and of Czsar.2 Consequently on 
fair analysis we learn nothing here of the attitude of Jesus towards Jewish 
nationalism, unless it is the negative conclusion that he agtutely avoided the 
issue. 

From this brief selection of the more evidently authentic sayings of Jesus 
it is obvious that we can legitimately extract little certain knowledge about 
his mind. Such a conclusion, if it has been rigorously faced by orthodox 
scholars, has clearly been regarded as unsatisfactory, and less austere canons 
of historical criticism have been adopted. Accordingly it has become the 
general practice to accept as authentic any saying which can be traced back 
to the hypothetical Q, and a corpus of /ogia has thus been constructed which 
is held to present the teaching of Jesus.? But the inadequacy of this method 
in providing accurate information is patent, even if the doubtful validity 
of its standards of proof be overlooked. For, so soon as the question of the 
teaching of Jesus on some vital subject is raised, disagreement is found 
even among the most conservative of expositors. Two instances spring at 
once to mind, both of which have been and continue to be sources of con- 
troversy in the Church, namely, the teaching of Jesus about the Christian’s 
active participation in war and the grounds, if any, upon which divorce is 
permissible. 

But this radical uncertainty about the original teaching of Jesus concerns 
even more fundamental matters. Supreme among them is that of what he 
said about his own status and réle. Controversy has raged and continues 
to rage, again even among orthodox scholars, on such vital subjects as the 
degree to which Jesus was conscious of his Messiahship, or of his soterio- 
logical mission, and of how far he clearly spoke of these matters either 
publicly or to his disciples.4 

1 Mark xii. 13-17 and parallels. Cf. Bultmann, R.: Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition 
(Goettingen, 1931), p. 25. 
ostermann, E.: Das Markusevangelium (Tuebingen, 1926), p. 1 39 . 
his i is, of course, a summaty statement, but a fair one. In effect, however, most scholars 


will draw with discretion on other Gospel sources: ¢.g. see Manson, T. W.: The Teaching of 
Jesus (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 43-44. On this question, see also Guignebert, Jésus, pp. 275-292 ; 
Loisy : The Birth of the Christian Religion, pp. 72 54. 

‘ The maze of intricate argument into which a conservative scholar such as Manson, op. cit., 
p. 21 Pa th is led in attempting to explain the expression Son of Man is significant. Cf. Campbell, 
Pry. The Journal of Theologica ‘Studies, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 145-155. 
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That such conflict of opinion is at all possible attests, not only the essen- 
tial paucity of the extant data, but also the inescapable fact that in that 
material we cannot make direct contact with the thought of the historical 
Jesus ; the most that we can do is to trace the reflections of his personality 
and teaching in the mirror of other men’s minds. And this brings us to the 
consideration of the essential factor of interpretation already mentioned 
above. 


Ill 


Tue late Professor B. H. Streeter in his chapter on Christian Origins in 
The Cambridge Ancient History (a chapter clearly designed to conform to 
the high standard of objective scholarship which it is the purpose of that 
great work to maintain) indicated that what we have in the New Testament 
is essentially a number of primitive interpretations of Jesus. The elucidation 
of this fact, truism though it may seem to be, fairly summarises the results 
of New Testament research to date. But, probably because of the strong 
apologetic interest involved in most New Testament study, the logic of 
the fact has not yet been fairly faced by the protagonists of the traditional 
position. Its effects, however, have clearly been felt, even if they have not 
been consciously recognised ; for, except in the Roman Catholic Church 
and some of the Eastern Churches, a great hesitancy to make definitive 
pronouncements, and a significant readiness to respect divergence of opinion 
now characterises Christian theology. 

But the logic of the fact abides. It means that when we seek in the primi- 
tive records of Christianity for an understanding of Jesus of Nazareth we 
meet with interpretations which are the products of the alchemy of various 
minds. The metaphor is used here advisedly, for in these interpretations 
we have not to do merely with the attempts of simple-minded men to:pass 
on to the best of their ability their impressions of Jesus, clothing their 
accounts in the unsophisticated concepts of a simple Jewish piety. Indeed 
to the contrary, we have to reckon from the beginning with the operation 
of ‘* theological minds.” Our earliest documents, namely, the Epistles of 
Paul, at once reveal the complexity of this factor. The elements of the:Pauline 
alchemy were many, various, and highly esoteric, and their derivation is 
still a subject of specialised debate. Moreover, there is cogent evidence that 
Paul’s Christology was vigorously repudiated by the Church of Jerusalem, 
which would naturally have represented the traditional view.? But that is 
not all. The apparent simple and objective portrait given by Mark is found 
on analysis to be highly motivated by theological interest,? and there is 
reason for believing that it is in fact a consciously designed synthesis of the 
rival ‘‘ gospels” of Paul and the Jerusalem Christians. And that this 
Markan interpretation, with its Lukan and Matthaean emendations, was 
deemed neither authoritative nor satisfactory the production of the Gospe/ 


2 Vol. XI, Chapter VII. 

2 See the author’s article in the Hrspert Journat, Vol. XLVI, pp. 222-226. Cf. Goguel, 
op. cit., pp. 116-122, 311, 336 5. : 

8 Cf doskyns, E.-Davey, N.: The Riddle of the New Testament (London, 1931). 

* Cf. the Hrssert Journal, Vol. XLVI, p. 227. 
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of Jobn bears witness. Then, for completion, we may notice the bizarre 
figure which the Revelations presents as the Jesus of Christian devotion, and 
the esoteric being with which the author of Hebrews chooses to identify 
the historical Jesus. 

That the seriousness of the problem involved here has not in modern 
times demanded greater attention is undoubtedly due to the fact that we 
instinctively approach the study of Christian Origins with a certain pre- 
disposition of mind which is the product of several generations of con- 
ventional religious devotion. Most of us have a picture of Jesus firmly 
established in our minds which is a kind of unconscious compound of the 
fancies of Renan and Seeley and the art of Harold Copping. For this pre- 
conceived image support can easily be found by regarding those items in 
the Gospels which conform to it as representative of the original simple 
tradition, and by quietly setting aside all that contradicts as later mystical 
musings or allegorical fantasies. However, it is rather disconcerting to recall 
that our earliest interpretation of Jesus is that preserved in Paul’s writings, 
while reference to the art of the catacombs or to the Christian sarcophagi 
of the Constantine era shows that ours was not the concept of Christ most 
current in the Early Church.} 

Confronted by these considerations, the natural reaction of those scholars 
who have felt the implied challenge has been to seek, by the comparative 
method, to elicit from the documents certain common features which may 
be regarded as the basic data upon which the various individual interpreta- 
tions were subsequently constructed. But of the impossibility of this pro- 
cedure to provide a picture of Jesus which may justly be accepted as 
authentic Schweitzer’s survey and his own theory in his book The Quest 
the of Historical Jesus should be a convincing memorial. And any attempt 
which may be made to remove the difficulty by arguing that these many and 
diverse interpretations but witness to the essential richness of the per- 
sonality of Jesus, as it was experienced by those who knew him, cannot be 
sustained. For, although such an argument has a certain degree of justifica- 
tion, as a complete solution it must founder on the obvious fact that several . 
of these were rival interpretations (e.g. those of Paul and the Church of 
Jerusalem and of the Synoptics and John) and were conditioned by the theo- 
logical antecedents of their authors. 

Nor does the problem end here. For, if the operation of theological 
interests causes grave suspicion to arise as to the truth of the traditional 
interpretations, the needs of apologetic seem to have conditioned the 
recording of some of the most vital facts of the career of Jesus. It will 
suffice for our purpose here to notice the influence of this factor in the 
Gospel accounts of the Crucifixion. 

That Jesus was put to death, without doubt by crucifixion, may fairly 
be regarded as as well established as any fact of Ancient History, seeing 
that early pagan evidence * agrees thereon with the entire consensus of 
Christian tradition. But when the question is raised as to the cause of his 
execution, at oace we are confronted with the uncertainty which comes 


1 See Burckhardt, J.: Die Zeit Constantins des Grossens (Wien, Phaidon-Verlag), Bilder, 60-69, 
71-73, 77-80. . 
2 Tacitus, Annales, XV, 44. 
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from a radical confusion of testimony in our sources. Our earliest Christian 
witness, Paul, surprisingly shows no knowledge of, or sees no essential 
relevancy in, the historical circumstances of the death of Jesus ; to him it 
is essentially and exclusively an event of transcendental significance, fore- 
known before the zons by God and accomplished, unwittingly and to their 
own detriment, by the demonic forces of the universe.1 On turning to the 
apparently factual accounts of the Gospels we find that, although these 
writings seemingly describe the historical circumstances, their writers 
clearly believe that the execution was a foreordained event in a divine plan 
of human salvation.? Even so, they show what seems to be embarrassment 
in their accounts of what actually brought Jesus to his death. Of the final 
cause there is no uncertainty : Jesus was sentenced to death by the Roman 
procurator on a charge of sedition against the Roman government of Pales- 
tine. But the Evangelists are clearly concerned to explain away this fact, 
and they seek to do so by rather unconvincing accounts of the treachery 
of Judas Iscariot and the evil machinations of the Jewish sacerdotal authori- 
ties, accounts which contain many patent contradictions besides presuming 
a knowledge of the inner motives and secret counsels of the high-priest 
and his intimate supporters.3 

This apparent desire to present the Roman condemnation of Jesus as 
deliberately engineered by the Jewish authorities cannot fail to arouse 
suspicion that the career of Jesus may originally have had a stronger political 
aspect. This suspicion has been elaborated into a definitive thesis by R. 
Bisler ¢ and K. Kautsky 5 and, although manifest exaggeration and @ priori 
interest have caused the views of these writers to be generally rejected, 
sufficient grounds do remain for believing that there was a political element 
in the original Christian movement in Palestine, the memory of which was 
subsequently felt to be inconvenient and was accordingly omitted or effec- 
tively minimised in the records which were composed for Greek-speaking 
publics in various centres in the Roman Empire. We may just instance 
here in conclusion the significance of some other facts of similar relevancy, 
which are generally overlooked. These are that the disciples of Jesus seem 
to have gone about armed with swords *; that Jesus is recorded to have 
included a Zealot, a member of the extreme nationalist party, among the 
Twelve,’ and that his entry into Jerusalem shortly before his death provoked 
a popular demonstration in which he was saluted with Messianic titles 
having a definite political content—a demonstration, moreover, which 
curiously coincided in some way with certain political unrest which broke 
out into violent revolt.® 


1 1 Cor. ii. 7-8. Cf. Col. i. 20-21. 

2 B.g. Mark viii. 31, xiv. 36; Matt. xxvi. 53-54; Luke ix. 31. 

* Eig. Mark xiv. 10-11, xv. 10; Matt. xxvi. 3-5, xxvii. 3-10, 24-25 ; Luke xxiii. 13-25 ; 
John xi. 47-51, xix. 12. Cf. Goguel, op. cit., pp. 475-477 ; Guignebert: Jésus, pp. 549 54. 

4 THZOYS BALIAEYZ OY BAZIAEYZAZ, 2 Baende (Heidelberg, 1928-1929); abbre- 
viation English edition : The Messiah Jesus and John the oer (London, 1931). 

5 Foundations of Christianity (English translation, London, 1929). 

® Luke xxii. 36, 38. Cf. Eisler: IHSOYY BAZIAEYE OY BAZIAEYZAYZ, I, p. 286; 
Klostermann, E.: Das Lukasevangelium (Tuebingen, 1929), pp. 214-215. 

7 Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13. Cf. Mark iii. 18; Matt. x. 4. The substitution of Cananaean for 
Zealot in the last two documents is significant. 

8 Mark xi. 1-10, xv. 7. 
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THE LOGIC OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM 
IV 


We see then that the literary records of the beginnings of Christianity are 
essentially interpretations which have been motivated and conditioned 
variously by theological and apologetical interest. And, if we endeavour 
to go behind those writings to interrogate the antecedent oral tradition, 
as do those critics who use the formgeschichtliche Methode, we find that the 
real Jesus still eludes us and we trace him only in those apophthegmata 
which were preserved as useful to the Palestinian Christians in their day-to- 
day instruction, worship, and controversy. 

Thus it is with very meagre data that we are left, if we are strictly to abide 
the judgement of a rigorously scientific analysis of the New Testament 
documents. Such a verdict is given by the late Professor Guignebert in his 
works already mentioned ; time and time again, after examining the evidence 
for some recorded event or saying, he has to pronounce the sentence of 
“ not-proven.” It is essentially a negative verdict; but to go beyond it is 
to theorise, to add but another interpretation to that great succession which 
starts from the very lifetime of Jesus himself. 

If such a conclusion is felt to be unsatisfactory by Christians, and it 
naturally is by some, it must be remembered that it is the verdict given in 
the forum of scientific historical research, where the @ priori evaluations of 
religious faith cannot expect to be considered any more relevant than they 
would be in a physics laboratory when results are being formulated from 
analysis and experiment. There are, of course, other courts to which the 
New Testament documents may be taken for judgement ; but their terms of 
reference and criteria will necessarily be different. 


If Christians do elect to plead their case in the forum of scientifically 
investigated history, then they must abide its verdict and evaluate it accord- 
ingly. And that verdict in brief is that in the writings of the New Testament 
we have to do with what are essentially tendentious interpretations of Jesus, 
and that we can nowhere be certain that we can penetrate through them to 
make contact with the original Jesus in any effective sense. 


V 


IF the conclusions of scientifically conducted research into the New Testa- 
ment documents have thus to be very strictly formulated, a similar care 
must be shown in their evaluation. 

In attempting this evaluation two facts must be carefully borne in mind 
and given their full and proper weight.The first is that a study of the extant 
documents shows quickly that we have to do therein with the operation of 
the minds and personalities of an oddly assorted group of men. Hither 
directly through their own writings or mirrored in the records of others we 
see them in all their diversity—Peter, James (the Lord’s brother), Paul, 
Luke, the writer of the Johannine literature, and the authors of Mark and 
Matthew, of Hebrews and the Apocalypse. Their variety of cultural back- 


1 “ Tous ces débuts de I’Eglise chrétienne sont si incertains et si obscurs que presque chaque 
fois que l’exégéte se risque 4 une affirmation, il apercoit tout aussitét une raison de la contredire,”” 
Le Christ, p. 90. 
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ground and difference of temperament and ability testify eloquently to the 
richness of humanity of which the nascent Church was compounded. It 
was, of course, natural that men so independent in their individuality from 
each other should propound interpretations of their deepest spiritual expe- 
riences which manifested a corresponding diversity. A uniformity of inter- 
pretation could only surely have been achieved, so far as the human factor 
is concerned, if the primitive Christian community had comprised a mono- 
tony of human types. Nor is that the only consideration to be made here. 
For it must be remembered that behind each different interpretation lay the 
vital fact of a personal experience, as each unswervingly believed, of Jesus. 
In some instances that experience had originally been based on actual contact 
with the historical Jesus, in others it was built entirely on faith—but, no 
matter its origin or basis, it was a living experience of tremendous dynamism 
and it found its abiding effective centre in Jesus. The significance of this 
fact should be superlative to all; however, before we may fully appreciate 
it, it may perhaps be necessary to direct attention to one other point for 
consideration. It is that we, in our search for Christian Origins, must 
necessarily work our way through the earliest of the Church’s surviving 
literary records, and that must inevitably condition our vision. But we must 
remember that Christianity in all its variety was a living faith for many 
decades before those documents were written and that, therefore, they are 
but the product, and in their contemporary evaluation by no means the 
most significant product, of its life. 

The second fact which must be duly considered is that of the amazing 
religious complex of the Jewish and Greco-Roman cultures into which the 
Church was born. Deriving from cultural traditions of great antiquity 
and diverse origins, the theologies and cults which flourished in the Levant 
had of necessity to affect the infant Christian movement, for no man, 
however great his conviction of conversion, can utterly break with his 
cultural past. Hence, as Christianity brought more and more men of divers 
race and customs into its fold, it accepted categories of spiritual interpreta- 
tion which could be both strange to its own primitive genius and fateful 
in their consequences. And so it is not surprising that soon nascent Christian 
theology was formulating its concepts in some highly esoteric forms. But 
herein lies another factor deserving of the deepest consideration. For 
despite its eager utilisation of the strange treasury of religious imagining 
which it thus inherited, the young Church never abandoned or forgot that 
primitive portrait of her Lord which is so conducive to a simple piety and 
high personal morality, namely,’ of the Jesus “ who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with him.” 
The preservation of that picture of Jesus through all vicissitudes of specula- 
tion and experience, so that it has become a veritable touchstone of spiritual 
validity is surely a fact of the highest significance ; but as such it can only be 
fully appreciated when the logic of critical research, as we have tried to 
define it here, is honestly faced. 

KLAGENFURT S.G. F. BRANDON 


AUSTRIA 


1 Acts x. 38. The whole interpretation of Jesus given in this speech (vv. 34-43) is of high sig- 
nificance, especially in view of the possibility that these speeches, which are put into the mouth 
of Peter, may represent a very primitive Christology. Cf. Dodd, C. H.: The Apostolic Preaching 
and its Developments (London, 1944), pp. 20 sq. 
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In the days of the old Roman Emperors the Greeks were regarded as the 
most able exploiters of the arts of bad faith. The Greek was proverbially 
suspect even when he brought gifts. In this paper I am concerned with a 
charge which used to be brought against races and nations, and which 
to-day is valid against groups and movements not confined to national 
boundaries. 


I 


BEFORE the Renaissance the great Christian Church, which then held not 
only a virtual monopoly of theological learning, but claimed to interpret 


all learning, became notably decadent. In France it was the chief support 
of the feudal framework of society which was tottering to its fall. In Eng- 
land the Reformation started a clearance of political and other pretensions 
that had little to do with religion, and which had scandalous aspects of 
which the people and their rulers had tired. It resulted as we all know in 
the downfall of Roman Catholicism as a ruling factor in the life of the 
nation. 

Meanwhile other forces were moving into recognition. The most impor- 
tant of these was science. The experience of Galileo emphasised the futility 
of permitting churchmen to pronounce authoritatively on matters of 
observable and therefore scientific fact: Bacon’s Tertium Organum placed 
this matter beyond the range of ecclesiastical interference, and supplied the 
small band of scientific enquirers with a solid philosophical groundwork for 
their researches. In those days science was a sort of offshoot of philosophy. 
Indeed scientific enquiry was generally known by the appellation of Natural 
Philosophy. In France in the century which closed on the French Revolu- 
tion, a powerful and growing body of educated enquirers into truth con- 
centrated on the aspects of truth which the Church regarded as falling exclu- 
sively within its spiritual jurisdiction. These were the Encyclopedists. 
The most notable figure among them was Voltaire. 

Their chief contribution to the forces which were bringing about the 
Revolution was the turning away of large numbers of educated men from 
the religion of their fathers. They not only ceased to believe in the old 
religion, but they ceased also to believe in any religion. In its stead they 
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professed to worship truth. On the scientific side they held that the universe 
is a dead, self-created mechanism in which man and his creeds are abnor- 
malities of an insignificance comparable to the insignificance of the earth 
to the infinity of the dead worlds which surround it. Man is a mechanism 
that entertains a delusion that it is something more important. There is no 
God, and the religions which profess to worship him are mischievous and 
mistaken organisations. Man’s morals and societies are as meaningless as 
the habits of the social animals and insects. 

The French Revolution was followed immediately by a flowering of 
supposedly scientific declarations of cosmic truth. Comte, the great 
materialistic philosopher, initiated the worship of the goddess of reason, 
and founded a new religion which he called the Religion of Humanity. 
Churches were erected for the new worship. One was set up in London. 
The writer attended its services a couple of times in the late nineties—that 
is to say about 100 years after the Religion of Humanity was founded. They 
seemed to consist in a subdued kind of worship by man of himself. The 
impression I carried away with me was one of futility. 

The mathematician Laplace was one of Comte’s contemporaries. He is 
best remembered for the statement that a mathematician of adequate 
ability, who was supplied with all the material facts, could prophesy the 
state of the universe at any given future time with complete exactitude. 

These two developments dominated the thought of most educated men 
during the rise of the industrial era in England. There were many religious 
men who contrived to accept them without abandoning religious faith. 
However, as education spread, atheism or at best agnosticism began a 
progressive emptying of the churches. The tenets of the religion of 
Humanity were simple and for this reason commanded an often unwilling, 
but apparently compulsory, acceptance. This acceptance was facilitated by 
the fact that the writers on social science in its various aspects generally 
tried to base their conclusions on the background of cosmic mechanism. 
For example the philosopher Malthus held that every kind of living organism 
tends to increase up to the limit of the subsistence provided by its surround- 
ings. At that limit there must always be a fringe of organisms which sup- 
port their existence with great difficulty, and by dint of hard struggle. 
This pronouncement, which is still often quoted, enabled the great indus- 
trialists of the first half of the nineteenth century to condone an organisa- 
tion of industry which was based on an inferno of human degradation. 
The fact that this existed was regarded as a condition for which natural 
law was responsible, and not the industrialist and those who flourished 
exceedingly with him by the exploitation of human misery. Many indus- 
trialists and their friends attempted to alleviate by private charities appalling 
conditions for which they believed no cure existed, or could exist. Others, 
and they appear to have been in the majority, took unashamed advantage 
of them. These excused their rapacity by quoting another supposed 
economic law, which raised unrestricted competition to the level of another 
law of nature. Their watchword was J/aisser faire. This meant precisely 
what the Darwinian means by the survival of the fittest. As Arthur Bryant 
has shown in his great book, The English Saga, these and other supposedly 
scientific laws of human societies were accepted and acted upon by the 
governments of the time. Of these the most notable was the Government 
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of Great Britain, because Great Britain then led the world in industry, and 
the industrial conditions she tolerated were generally accepted abroad as 
having the inevitability of natural law. His book shows with convincing 
clarity that the second half of the nineteenth century saw a gradual process 
of amelioration of the conditions of industry, not, apparently, because the 
scientists and social philosophers were finding that their views were mis- 
taken, but mainly, or entirely, because human nature was in revolt against 
them. Many scientists and social thinkers believed in them up to the end 
of the century. Many of them still believe in them. But the whole tide of 
human thought, and of the resultant political outlook rejects them. What 
many still regard as scientifically inevitable is now forgotten on the higher 
ground that it is humanly impossible. 


II 


For many the Marxist variant on natural law replaces the old scientific 
suppositions. It substitutes the inhumanity of the proletariat for that of the 
old industrialists, and supplies the hatred they inspired with a new brand 
of scientific fuel. Marxism claims to be scientific. Its claim is in process of 
being tested, presumably by another world-wide war, which the Marxian 
scientist holds to be inevitable and justifiable. His ultimate basis is also that 
popularised by Comte and Laplace. It is the old materialistic atheism. 

On both counts, that which justified the cruel industrialism of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and that which, according to Marx, justifies 
a hatred that seeks to break up every civilised society, science is quoted 
as the compelling cause. In the first case we may perhaps follow Comte 
picturing the goddess of truth as the presiding deity. In the second she 
must be seen as dethroned by Marx’s new God of hate. 

What we have to note is that science in its early masquerade of materialism 
is directly responsible, both for the horrors of the early industrial age, and 
for the succeeding era of Marxian hate, which later blended with the texture _ 
of a society that was trying to temper scientific industrialism with unscientific 
benevolence. Since then Marxism has become the driving force of what 
can only be called a world-wide religion of hatred. 

When an unthinking generation praises science as an unmixed blessing, 
these facts should be recalled. Against them we must of course set the 
material benefits that we owe to science. They are practically innumerable, 
but hardly any of them are indispensable. The average man is not appre- 
ciably better or wiser for being able to send a telegram to his friend abroad. 
The improvement on this advance constituted by the telephone, though 
marvellous, is hardly uplifting to the soul. We are well on the way to 
eliminating space, but this merely serves to make life a more hurried busi- 
ness than it used to be. Our agriculture has become vastly more scientific, 
and ought to be vastly more productive, but there seem to be more starving 
people in the world of to-day than history records of the past. The benefits 
conferred by science are too often double-edged. The plane has enabled us 
to fly. It has also enabled us to indulge in the barbarity of bombing, and 
has cofiverted wats that used to be conducted with some respect for non- 
combatants into scefies of slaughter in which no decencies are respected. 
The latest developments of radar have as one of their most important uses 
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the guidance of robot missiles. The latest triumph of physics has given us 
a knowledge of the constitution of matter, which, through the atomic 
bomb, threatens man’s civilisation, even his existence, with wholesale and 
rapid destruction. In a world which is obsessed by such terrors it seems 
somewhat redundant to observe that modern man has now the means of 
curing diseases that once killed men by the thousand, The same observation 
modifies our raptures over the increased facilities for sanitation, through 
which many endemic diseases are prevented from spreading. The scientists 
have given us a world that ought to be healthier and better fed than it has 
been at any time in the past. What it has given us is a world in which its 
terrors outweigh its scientific amenities. Modern man is neither happier 
nor safer than he was before the scientific era was thought of. 

Our next indictment is that the scientific boast that science is the pursuit 
of truth is simply not true. The conclusions of the scientific men of the last 
century gave us a materialistic outlook on the cosmos which no informed 
scientific man now accepts. The truth of the nineteenth century scientist 
consisted in deductions from a supposed background of atoms and laws 
of nature which has disappeared from scientific thought. 

The old scientists used to think that, because the universe is a mechanism 
based on matter, no God can exist otherwise than in the meaningless guise 
of a first cause, which ceased to operate as soon as the mechanism was set 
in motion. The choice presented was that between God and matter as the 
efficient causes of the universe we see. But matter has now vanished from 
the ken of science. In its place we have to contemplate a four-dimensional 
background whence our physical universe has arisen by some magic which 
science makes no pretence of understanding. The man of science refers to 
it as space-time. The ordinary human being, following the example of all 
the generations that have preceded him, calls it God. He has as good a 
title to call it God as the physicists have to call it space-time. The con- 
troversies that raged over the question of “God or the machine” have 
been silenced by the discovery that the machine does not exist for science. 
It has never existed for the ordinary. man. 

Again, let us pursue this boast of the pursuit of truth a little further. We 
have seen that the new background of physics is a mysterious continuum, 
which lies beyond the reach of science. But the scientific schools seem to 
be careful to keep this fact in the background. There is a scientific group 
which exists, apparently, to prevent scientists from speculating about it. 
Its members call themselves Operationalists. Their main tenet is a pro- 
nouncement to the effect that no statement can be regarded as scientific 
which does not comply with two conditions. One is that it must refer to 
observable facts. The other is that it must be capable of being tested on 
lines which are indicated in its terms. But these same physicists use the four 
dimensional equations, which are the main instrument for exploring the 
atom and its constituents, although the method implies a mysterious back- 
ground which is unexplorable by science, because it is not and can never be 
observed by the methods of science. If this procedure deserves to be called 
the pursuit of truth, then the word has ceased to have Operationalist mean- 
ing. Of course the really great scientists, who combine scientific eminence 
with philosophic quality, such as Eddington, Jeans, Whitehead. and a few 
others, pay no attention to the Operationalists. 
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Curiously enough the Operationalists are anxious to take from reason 
the claim to metaphysical quality. They have succeeded in showing that 
reason has no function or meaning outside the limits of the observable. 
Facts that we can observe by the use of our senses can be handled by reason. 
But, as soon as we dive below the observable limit, the facts which then 
emerge take on paradoxical features. In that super-sensory continuum 
space and time are merged in a mysterious matrix which fuses and confuses 
them both. In it particles become waves and waves particles. But the facts 
that can be observed arise out of the activities which take place in this 
strange continuum. Those activities must be bodiless because nothing in 
it can have form, location, or motion. Forms, locations and motions are 
produced by it, and, as it were, projected on the human screen of a physical 
universe that operates within the familiar limitations of space and time. 

The old materialist scientists pictured a universe of the physical kind in 
which nothing that could not be observed by the human senses could be 
said to have real existence. The modern picture regards our physical 
reality as being related to a deeper and unpicturable reality, somewhat 
as the presentation on the screen is related to the films, the projector, and 
the operator who manipulates them. The figures that pass across the screen 
of our physical universe, that is to say human beings, have no more hope 
of picturing or understanding that background than their presentations 
in a picture palace have of picturing theirs, supposing that by some miracle 
they should become endowed with life. 

The universe of the old science was three dimensional. It changes just 
as in a cinema the scene changes as film follows film at stated and rapid 
intervals of time. The universe of modern science exists in a dimensional 
scheme that is out of the reach, not only of science, but also of human 
faculty. Our scientists have learnt to make use of it in certain directions by 
the use of mathematical equations based on four variables. They have also 
learnt how to average its constituents in a manner which gives reason a 
basis for operating. The method is the same in all essentials as that employed 
by a social statistician or an insurance society. The individuals dealt with 
vary indefinitely, but, for practical purposes, they are treated as if they were 
alike. The statistical method does not attempt to explain anything. Its 
sole and sufficing raison d’étre is that it produces useful formulz which increase 
our power of handling the facts to which they relate. The social statistician 
who had to handle men as individuals could effect nothing. The same is 
true for the insurance statistician. For the scientist the method and its 
limitations are precisely the same. The end aimed at in each case is one— 
that of practical convenience. For the modern physicist the facts with which 
he deals are accepted as inexplicable. They are thrown upon the physical 
screen by some mystical process which he can call magic, or God, or indeed 
anything that occurs to him. The word used means nothing for science. 
For the ordinary human being, be he a scientist or merely the man in the 
street, it means a great deal when he describes the background mystery as 
God. That word throws a light on noumenal and esthetic experience that 
science has never pretended to provide. The fact that the modern scientist 
now permits, even encourages, its use is surely glad tidings of great joy 
to minds that are still clouded by the doubts raised by the old materialism. 

Iam, however, being too optimistic. The scientific schools of the present 
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day do not generally, or often, encourage their students to speculate on the 
transcendental lines which modern science authorises. For most of them 
the old traditional teaching, which arose in the era of material. thinking, 
is still in vogue. It takes a somewhat modified form. In the last century it 
was aggressively contemptuous of the esthetic and religious values. The 
contempt is now very generally left out, but the implications of the new 
scientific knowledge are seldom referred to. A course in science is still a 
process of teaching which assumes that the moral, religious, and esthetic 
experiences of life are matters with which science has nothing to do. 
Scientific students are still turned out to face life with minds that are unpre- 
pared to accept the morals and faith of their neighbours as having value. 
‘This is a grave handicap. It also has its dangers for the society on which 
these amoral intellectuals are turned loose. Of course, most of them end 
by adapting themselves to their surroundings, but some of them remain 
unbalanced, and ate apt to be caught up into dangerous and treasonable 
groups. Such unbalanced young men are, for example, often drawn into 
Communistic circles, 

Here we have a further grave indictment of present-day scientific instruc- 
tion. It lacks the courage to impart or to publicise knowledge which is of 
the utmost importance to society. Science has replaced the physical universe 
of the last century by a brand new reality, which is certainly not physical, 
and is, presumably, noumenal. It permits the acceptance of the religious 
and moral structure of society on which civilisation depends. It is also the 
structure on which the spiritual and practical comfort of the average man 
depends. To allow this discovery to remain unannounced, and to permit 
the youth of a nation to be instructed on lines which conceal its implica- 
tions, are crimes against society which may result in its obliteration. 


Il 


SCIENCE and religion ate the two greatest forces operating in the civilised 
nations of to-day. No reason now exists against their working together 
to uphold the social and religious convictions which are the cement that 
keeps civilised societies from relapsing into a savagery of servitude. The 
modern scientist can share the functions of the priest, and the priest those 
of the scientist, without either of them abating a jot of the convictions 
appropriate to his main calling. 

It must be noted that the scientists are already paying a penalty for their 
neglect. One of the distinguishing features of the modern man of science 
in a given department is that he refuses to criticise the scientists of other 
departments. We are thus faced with the spectacle of learned’ physicists 
consenting, through silence, to the acceptance of philosophies based on 
reasoning that they would not dream of using in their own work. They 
have discarded the materialistic background, but carefully abstain from 
calling attention to the fact that the Freudian assumes its existence. The 
same holds good for the Behaviourist, and the Darwinian evolutionist. 

The scientist of the last century regarded himself as publicist and priest 
of a calling that had the function and privilege of interpreting the universe 
to man. He made a mess of the business with results that in the present 
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threaten our civilisation with annihilation, and that in the past brought 
untold hardship and misery on multitudes of his fellow-men. He proclaimed 
cosmic truth in a universe in which later scientists have satisfied themselves 
that cosmic truth is, for the scientist, undiscoverable. The modern scientist 
realises that the truths of science are simply no more than formule or 
recipes for facilitating the business of living. The scientist is a man who 
devoted his energies to discovering such aids, or, in the event of his being 
a teacher, to instructing his pupils in the past attainments of science with a 
view to equipping them to carry on its function. He is in the position of, 
let us say, a highly trained cook. The cook’s recipes correspond to the 
scientist’s formule. His truths are truths because they enable men to taste 
better cooked and more tasty dishes. Neither cook nor scientist professes 
to understand why the facts with which he deals behave as they do, or even 
why they exist at all. If we choose to ascribe priestly quality to the scientist’s 
work we must do the same for the cook’s. The method of science is simply 
the method of man in his dealings with his physical surroundings. The 
scientist’s function is not priestly but practical. It is a higher calling than 
that of, say, a cook or an engine driver, because the scientist has to undergo 
a more intellectual and exacting preparation for its exercise than men who 
engage in occupations that require less preparation, and less mental ability. 

When teachers of science come to recognise this they will turn out better 
scientists and better human beings to carry on the business for which science 
exists. On the recognition of this truth hangs the destiny of man. 


RICHARD TUTE 


MELBOURNE 
AUSTRALIA 
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THE WESTERN VIEW OF LIFE’ 
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THE effects of science on human outlook may be grouped under three 
headings: (i) The direct effects of science on thought, (ii) The direct 
effects of science on moral outlook, and (iii) The indirect effects of science 
on human outlook. 


I. DIRECT EFFECTS OF SCIENCE 
ON THOUGHT 


THREE main influences can be traced :— 

(a) There has been a great spread of the assumption that the natural world 
works by a law of its own kind, a mechanical law. Comets and eclipses are 
no longer regarded as portents; to be struck by lightning is not now 
interpreted as evidence of heinous sin. Correlated with this revised attitude 
is a general increase of scepticism and a discounting of the supernatural : 
there is no place for God in a universe which can be fully explained in 
terms of mechanical cause and effect. The assumption itself, however, arose 
at the Renaissance out of the Christian doctrine that the universe is run by a 
rational God in an orderly manner. 

(b) The certainty of the results of the physical sciences has altered the 
criteria by which people nowadays judge evidence. We expect, on the 
whole, a much higher standard of evidence than was, for example, still the 
case in the eighteenth century: we no longer believe the legends of the 
unicorn or the phcenix for which travellers then still gained credence. 
Similarly, we demand a much higher standard of historical evidence than 
in the past for crediting the Church’s account of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. Accompanying this tendency there has been an increase in scepti- 
cism ; but it is debatable how far this is due to the influence of science: 
scepticism has been a feature of the later stages of pre-scientific civilisations. 
Now, however, it often derives solid support from science where before it 
arose only from frustration and apathy. 


1 This article is based upon Mr Collier’s forthcoming book, The Science of Humanity, with a 
Preface by Sir Fred Clarke. 
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Recently there has been some reaction against excessive scepticism. It 
is my view that the scientist’s scepticism is often misplaced: he judges 
human problems by criteria derived from the physical sciences, and sits on 
the fence because he will not commit himself without a degree of certainty 
which is impossible of attainment. The existentialist movement makes a 
good deal of play with the idea that decisions and judgements in everyday 
life have almost always to be based on inadequate evidence, and that to intro- 
duce the criteria of physical science in all our actions would be to leave us 
paralysed. One school of scientific thought, however, would regard itself 
as allied to the existentialists. Members of this school would point out that 
much scientific work is in fact an empirical process of trial and error: 
what in logical terms we describe as a chain of observation—inference— 
hypothesis—verification works out in practice as a series of “‘ hunches ” 
followed by practical application. The “‘ hunches” never have enough 
evidence to confirm them when they are first tried out. Darwin’s family 
used to laugh at the crazy experiments which he devised to check the 
endless theories that flowed from his fertile imagination. Thus we can 
compare the willingness of the scientist to put his “‘ hunches ” to the test 
with the willingness of the man-in-the-street to make decisions and go ahead 
with action on inconclusive evidence. 

But this interpretation of science, which often also stresses the provi- 
sional or statistical nature of the scientist’s results, i.e. their lack of ultimate 
certainty, ignores two vital distinctions. First: to the man-in-the-street 
the impressive thing about science is not its provisional nature, which is 
necessarily outside his appreciation, but its certainty, which is hammered 
home by his experience every minute of the day. And, secondly, the 
scientist committing himself to the trial of a “‘ hunch” may be compared 
with the shopkeepetr’s ordering more goods in anticipation of a rising market, 
but it cannot be compared to a man’s committing his life to the service of a 
particular creed, by joining (say) the Communist Party or a Christian Church. 
The scientist who is ready enough to try out his “ hunches ” in practice 
may well be the very man who never commits himself whole-heartedly to 
any creed on the major issues of life. Or rather if he does it appears to be 
only to a creed of material betterment. This seems to be a natural conse- 
quence of the disappearance of his belief in a supernatural reality : the suf- 
fering of life, being no longer regarded as a magical consequence of sin, 
or as the discipline imposed by a loving God, nor yet as the blows of an 
indifferent fate, is felt as sheer frustration. He cannot help casting round for 
satisfaction ; and, just as the failing sportsman clings to a “ lucky ” fishing 
tod or cricket bat, so the technician seems to seize on his technology as 
the only salvation. 

We have to learn to get the “ certainty ” of science in its proper perspec- 
tive. Results have this high degree of assurance over large areas of the 
physical sciences. In the social sciences they can neve: have more than an 
approximate statistical validity, and they grade from this condition through 
the highly tentative conclusions of a Toynbee on the course of civilisation 
to the necessarily inconclusive discussions on the nature of intelligence or 
of good and evil. In a different direction they grade into the historical 
uncertainty of such events of the past as the beginnings of Christianity. 
Now the major issues of life are all concerned with these matters on which 
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no certainty can be attained ; and it is important for the scientist to realise 
that to judge the evidence on these issues by the criteria of watertight proof 
that we derive from the physical sciences is quite inappropriate. 

(c) In the third place science has built up a picture of the universe which 
is fundamentally different from that current in pre-scientific times. The 
physical world is seen to have a range of size which far exceeds the reach of 
our imagination. It is impossible for us to grasp in any vivid way the 
statement that the stellar universe is 1,400 million light-years in diameter, or 
that an electron weighs less than a million billionth of an ounce. The living 
world, too, is pictured in quite different terms. The idea of evolution has 
destroyed those versions of world-history which looked to a golden age 
in the past, or forward to the cataclysm of Judgement Day ina year ot two’s 
time. The human body is now usually regarded as a physical machine 
whose health is a function of diet and exercise rather than as a mysterious 
entity which can be killed or cured by charms and potions, or transformed 
into a wolf or a toad by a spell. 


II. DIRECT EFFECTS OF SCIENCE 
ON MORAL OUTLOOK - 


(a) AssOCIATED with the scepticism regarding traditional views of man 
and the universe is a scepticism about traditional values. The scientist 
tends to regard all values as “ unproved ” and relative to the society that 
believes them. The scientist tends to take up a pragmatic attitude to values : 
does this moral principle work out all right in practice ? Does it make me 
happier ? Rather than: Is this principle right ? Is this action good ? In 
so far as this attitude loosens the grip of an over-rigid tradition it is beneficial. 
But it is apt to go so far as to destroy all belief in supreme overriding 
values ; and the resulting apathy is the sort of psychological soil that 
nourishes Hitlers. However, we must in fairness recognise again that science 
cannot legitimately be assigned a large part of the responsibility for a con- 
dition of mind which has appeared in the declining stages of every 
civilisation. 

(b) Another direct effect of science lies in its encouragement of self-help 
and self-reliance. Your salvation depends not on God’s care or prompting 
but on your own efforts. Here once more we notice science assisting a moral 
change which has probably arisen largely from other causes, such as the 
development of economic organisation in Western Europe in favour of 
private enterprise. 

How does science come to exert an influence in this direction ? Perhaps 
because invention has been largely a matter of individual enterprise. Perhaps 
because of the increasing power which it has given man over natute: we 
have oranges all the year round nowadays, and light all night if we want it. 
Thus we have much more power over some aspects of our lives: we can 
decide for ourselves whether or not we will have children when we marty. 
The tesponsibility has grown correspondingly : before, we were under the 
inescapable discipline of nature, of the round of seasons, of the’ natural 
fertility of the soil ahd of living beings. Now, we are independent of many 
of these conditions, and we have not found any set of mastet-principles by 
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which to regulate our choices. Self-reliance is a great virtue when it indi- 
cates a responsible attitude to our destiny. But if it goes too far we become 
too self-confident and assertive, too little conscious of our own imperfec- 
tions or unwilling to recognise the inevitability of suffering and its moral 
discipline. 

(c) In contrast with the above influences it is clear that science fosters 
a regard for truth for its own sake. The scientist is well known for his 
pursuit of knowledge in the face of personal discomfort and danger (think 
of J. B. S. Haldane’s physiological experiments on himself), against conven- 
tional authority (Galileo’s case comes to mind), and against other obstacles. 
There can be no doubt that the practice of science nourishes the virtues of 
honesty, integrity, truthfulness. The scientist cannot build a career on bluff. 
And it is also clear that a good research team is a community in which some 
of the characteristics of a civilised free society are visible: willing 
co-operation in pursuit of an agreed end is of a high order, the com- 
munity is ruled by mutual respect and freedom of expression. 

The facts imply quite definitely that science can only flourish in a society 
which pays due regard to the values outlined above, and that if the scientist 
wishes to ensure that his work will continue, he must take an active part 
in seeing that his country’s organisation and outlook are of the right kind. 
Conversely we see that, since the pursuit of science tends to bring out certain 
civilised values, a scientific community working in a society whose values 
ate chaotic, or barbaric, is likely to act as a cell of civilisation in a way 
similar to that in which the monasteries acted in the Dark Ages. 


III. INDIRECT EFFECTS OF SCIENCE 
ON HUMAN OUTLOOK 


Tuis is a large subject, and as my purpose is to outline a broad view rather 
than to conduct a detailed analysis I shall deal with it rather summarily. 
I suggest that the two fundamental effects have been the growth of scale 
of all communities other than the family, this growth having been brought 
about by technological development; and the acceleration of social change, 
with the consequent throwing out of gear of normal processes of adjustment 
of outlook. 

From the above we can see flowing such consequences as the following :— 

(a) A decline of spontaneous co-operation. This, I suggest, is to be seen in 
three directions : the decay of social life in large towns ; the falling away 
of industrial morale; and the reluctance that ordinary people show to 
taking an active share in running their local communities. 

The first of these points is attested by the reports of, for example, the 
Peckham Health Centre. The poverty of social contact of certain families 
there described may be contrasted with the all-embracing social living of the 
typical small town. It was, for example, recently found that in a small 


. American town of 1,500 inhabitants “‘ the average adult had a speaking 


acquaintance with about one-fourth of the people in the town, and knew by 

sight, name, or reputation approximately nine-tenths of all the grown-ups.” 

Vigour of social life is not promoted by the increasing “‘ nomadism”’ in 

industrialised countries. In j Amur one person in three lives in a State 
Vor. XLVIT, No. 2. 7 
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other than that in which he was born. At the Peckham Health Centre in 
London half the families that lapsed from membership did so because they 
got jobs in other places, or moved for other reasons. 

The relation of the morale of a factory to the strength of the co-operative 
spirit in it has been demonstrated by the pioneer work of the Business 
Research Department of Harvard University. Their results have been con- 
firmed in England by investigations conducted by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and the staff of P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Planning). 

In England the common man is very reluctant to take an active share in 
the running of his local community—witness Mass-Observation’s Report 
Puzzled People. But he appears to be much less bad at it than the ordinary 
citizen in other countries. In France and America the power of local authoti- 
ties has never been great enough for them to levy rates or administer public 
services on the scale usual in this country. I think it would be difficult to 
substantiate the view that there had been a decline in the willingness of the 
bulk of the population to help to run their communities ; rather it has 
failed to grow in proportion as opportunities have grown. 

(b) An increasing difficulty in applying the traditional principles of neighbourliness. 
It is important to realise the sheer multiplicity of influences that the ordinary 
man is subject to, in the radio, the cinema, the press, and so on. The news 
bulletin or the daily paper brings him snippets of life from all parts of the 
globe. The first effect of the impact is to fertilise his imagination, to stimu- 
late him to think out a philosophy for himself, to broaden his tolerance. 
But an overdose of any stimulus is apt to leave you jaded ; and just as the 
African native, caught between the incompatible traditions of his tribe and 
of the white man, miay fail to choose a stable code from either world, so 
the modern city-dweller, inundated with competing creeds, is apt to feel 
that there is something to be said for most of them and it is rather absurd 
to imagine that any principles are universal or absolute. He finds it much 
easier to know which he detests, much easier to find something to die for 
than something to live for. As the Mass-Observation investigators report, 
he often finds himself “lost in this wilderness of free opinion.” Certainly 
the cleavages within Western civilisation go deeper, on every point of belief 
and value, than has been the case for centuries ; as is shown by the gulf 
between the traditional liberal and the communist. 

This crisis of values hits us in other ways. We are asked to sympathise 
with, and even to legislate for, the Indians, the Burmese, the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Arabs, the Jews, the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Germans— 
how can we possibly apply the principles of fair play and mutual help on 
such a scale ? If we saw a starving Indian in the street we would help him ; 
but what can we do about it when we are responsible for the lives of millions 
and the food is held by big business men in America, to whom we ate 
already over the ears in debt ? Even when we bring the problems nearer 
home, the moral principles are not always easy to apply—think of the merits 
and demerits of equal pay for men and women. The principles that guide 
private conduct seem to be thrown out of gear when we try to apply them 
to the vast social problems that face us to-day. 

(c) A tendency heh more and more people to become slaves to huge organisations, 
including also the State. ‘The whole tendency of the age is towards amalgama- 
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tion. Business groups form larger and larger rings. In 1938 two out of every 
three of the factory workers in the country belong to firms whose employees 
number more than 100; nearly 40 per cent. to firms of more than 250. 
Since then nationalisation has come in. In other words the majority of 
employees belong to large firms, where personal relationships tend to become 
more formal ; the crowd outlook ‘ends to take charge ; and the cash rela- 
tionship Zends to oust the human relationships. The large scale of organisa- 
tion limits the individual’s scope for responsibility and initiative : any large 
organisation is liable to become over-centralised and unwieldy, to multiply 
regulations and red tape, and to lose elasticity and adaptability. Virtues 
only grow by practice; if we do not have to exercise initiative or respon- 
sible judgement during our eight hours of work, we have halved the time 
available for their cultivation. 

The decay of personal relationships between the executive and the worker, 
coupled with the desire of an energetic management to try out new methods 
and processes, has another serious consequence. Workers find that the 
informal groups which naturally spring up amongst them are constantly 
being broken up and re-shuffled by changes imposed by the management 
without prior consultation. This continual disruption of the natural working 
groups tends to reduce the individual members to the condition of an 
irresponsible rabble. With the increase of nationalisation the above ten- 
dencies are likely to become more pronounced. 


The features of modern civilisation that I have described are either new 
in human history or possessed of a new vigour owing to the backing of 
science. ‘They constitute the challenge to the twentieth century which may 


wreck our civilisation or stir it to greater achievements than any of the past. 


K. G. COLLIER 


LANCING COLLEGE 
SUSSEX 





INTUITION : . 
ITS NATURE AND FUNCTION 


By 
LESLIE BELTON 


M.A., M.SC. 


Tuart the term “ intuition ” is often used loosely as a cover for every sort 
of spontaneous and irrational feeling needs no demonstration, nor can we 
doubt that the ease and frequency of its misuse is a principal cause of the 
term’s discredit. This fact, however, should not blind us to its legitimate 
use and to its value as representing a datum of experience. 

The trouble is that the term is used in such varied ways and with so many 
meanings, even among philosophers, that there is evident need for caution 
and for clarification. The term derives from the Latin, infueor, meaning a 
looking-into or looking-at, literally an inspection. Originally a visual 
metaphor, it can now be taken as descriptive of an immediate perception, 
a perceiving within the mind itself. No single definition holds the field 
to the exclusion of other claimants. Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology offers a catena of accredited meanings, while the Oxford Dictionary 
gives five principal definitions in agreement with one another only in the 
general admission that intuition implies immediate apprehension. 

Since the term is imprecisely used as a maid-of-many-works, there is 
urgent need to rescue it from the less responsible of its employers, and even 
philosophers might reasonably be asked to agree upon its rightful uses. 
R. G. Collingwood, for example, writes of intuition as a form of “‘ low grade 
thinking,” a stricture which for all its wantonness has at least the merit of 
admitting intuition into the arcanum of thought. Other descriptions of 
the term are more definite if also more restrictive: intuition is said to be a 
mode of perception dependent upon the senses ; it is equated with feeling 
and dissociated from reason; it is identified with instinct, or explained 
variously in terms of extraperception, divine guidance, or as the mind’s 
capacity to interpret as “‘ wholes ” the data which the discursive intellect 
provides. 

Whatever may be said for other theories and claims, this last description 
which assigns to intuition a synoptical or conspective function has much to 
be said for it since it gives point to a characteristic of all creative mental 
activity, the capacity to see things in their “ togetherness,” in their sig- 
nificant completeness, unpremeditatively and sometimes with the force 
of a revelation. In such moments the dance of data coalesce in some creative 
“* whole ”’—some solution, explanation or insight—which gathers up frag- 
ments which make no sense of themselves separately. There comes a con- 
sciousness of wholeness ; that which is fragmentary becomes a significant 
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whole, flash-like or enduring; outsight becomes insight; pedestrian 
activity becomes vision. 

Then it is that reason gets to work, explaining and relating, interpreting 
the data, old and new, in the light of the apperceived whole. As Professor 
J. L. Stocks has pointed out, reason is dependent on intuition as a starting 
point, as a something “ given” that is deemed to need no proof, and as 
more than that, for intuition is continuously operative from ‘station to 
station in the process of intellection. Berdyaev recognises this when he 
says that 


every true philosopher has an original intuition of his own, for philosophical 
intuition . . . is primary, and secretes in itself the light which will illumine every 
act of knowledge. 


But as reason presupposes intuition so intuition needs reason as its 
validation and safeguard. To oppose reason and intuition is to break up an 
integral activity, for the exercise of creative thought requires them both, 
the examination of connections on the one hand and creative imagining on 
the other, the analysis of data and the comprehending of their meaning. 
Only in the private and pseudo-revelations of prophets whose honour is 
sung by the credulous is reason dispensed with and the name of intuition 
taken in vain. But if we dismiss the lesser claims for intuition, an intuition 
that is defiant of reason, what shall be said of the higher claims ? 

Always, it would seem, reason plays its safeguarding part since every 
intuition, however transcendental, must finally seek that context of coherence 
which justifies it to the rational mind. But the claim is there: that man can 
achieve an intuitive awareness, a direct insight into the Real so intrinsically 
authoritative that it stands in its own right surpassing every lesser monition 
and even the discursive intellect itself.. Perhaps Schelling was near the mark 
in his doctrine of intuition as transcendental thought, and Spinoza in 
representing the scientia intuitiva as the supreme cognitional activity of man. 
But it is to religious mysticism and particularly to the philosophers of the 
East that we must look for the most assertive, insistent and far-reaching 
claims for intuition. 

Henri Bergson is, in this respect, a bridge-builder between the empirical, 
and the transcendental thinkers. His own doctrine of intuition is biological 
in context implying an essential sympathy with the temporal life-flow in 
contrast to the intellect which immobilises objects as units within the 
framework of space ; by intuition we have direct knowledge of pure dura- 
tion. But Bergson progressed in thought. His last work of note, The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion, develops with an assurance more positive, 
if also. more speculative, a line of thought that is already discernible in 
Creative. Evolution. The earlier work tells of an intuition of the psychical,.a 
supra-intellectual intuition which represents the promotion of sensuous 
intuition to a higher level and a higher attainment, into the absolute itself. 
“If this intuition exists,” he says, “a taking possession of the spirit by itself 
is possible, and no longer only a knowledge that is external and phe- 
nomenal” (p. 380). In the later work the conditional mood ‘becomes 
guardedly indicative ; the glow of intuition turning inward carries us to the 
roots of our being, to the principle of life in general. Nothing less than 
this, he avers, is the privilege of the mystic soul. 
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Thus from his own standpoint Bergson endorses the assumption of all 
mystics, whether they be devotees or thinkers, and whether they be con- 
cerned or unconcerned with the philosophical implicates of their experience. 
So interpreted, intuition is pure awareness, awareness of essential Bein 
or essential Mind, an in-seeing of the Real. Whether the Real be described 
in cosmic, theistic or pantheistic terms—as Brahman, Dharmikaya, the 
Absolute, ‘Universal Spirit, Divine Mind, Christ, Krishna or Amida— 
always there is a noumenal reference, always a transcendental source or 
ground, a That which 7s but cannot be intellectually grasped or defined. 
Definition is not possible because everything that is predicated of essential 
being is mind-made and relative, every description a mis-description. The 
Ultimate can only be understood intuitively. But this intuitive understanding 
would not be attainable were the Ultimate conceived as spatially transcendent 
ot as the ** Wholly Other.” ! 

In the language of mystical religion, the Being who is beyond is also the 
Being who is within, the “‘ divine spark ” or “‘ inner light.” Thus William 
Law can say: “‘ God is always in me: he is the inward light and life of my 
soul,” even as Eckhart can affirm that “ the soul has something within it, 
a spark of supersensual knowledge that is never quenched,” an intuitive 
higher knowledge that is clearly distinguished from the sensual knowledge 
(knowledge of the phenomenal world) which occludes the higher knowledge 
from us. The teaching of Plotinus is fundamentally the same: the higher 
knowledge is knowledge of the Essential Soul that is within all souls, an 
absolute knowledge arising out of contemplation and reaching to the identity 
of knower and known. 

Thus intuition is, so to speak, the organ of the divine manifestation in 
man, the means whereby the atom-consciousness of man becomes aware 
of the cosmos-consciousness indwelling him. No claim for human faculty 
is more farspread than this, no doctrine more incapable of intellectual proof. 
Experience has to provide‘its own attestation ; there can be no other unless 
it be found in an awakening faith in the example and testimony of the 
wisest teachers of the intuitive way: the wisest only, it is worth affirming, 
for the Westerner is sometimes too inclined to think of mysticism solely as 
emotional transport and ecstasy, or, worse, as sentimental piety. Genuine 
mysticism is a philosophia that is also theosophia; its true exemplars ate 
men of poise, not slaves to emotion but its masters. 

That this is so is evident to any student of Eastern, more especially Indian 
thought, for intuition is here associated with wisdom (Prajfa) and is wholly 
distinguished from sense-perception, instinct and emotion, as in the West 
it is not: hence the confusion attaching to the term. 

The Sanscrit root Badh means “to be aware of” or “to be awakened 
to”; implying pure universal awareness, an enlightening intuition. This 
all-embracing intuition loses its true nature if it become reflected upon 
objects. As the S#rangama Satra describes it :— 


When you have cut off all dependence upon the sense organs your inner aware- 


ness will manifest its authentic brightness. Then all vagrant thoughts and transi- 
tory objects and the ever varying phenomena of this transitory world will melt 
away like ice when boiling water is poured upon it. In a moment, by a single act 
of true mindfulness, your inward awareness (enlightening intuition) will become 
transcendent intelligence. (Trans. Wai-tao and Goddard.) 
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Among contemporary interpreters of this ancient doctrine the most 
notable are Sri Aurobindo and Professor S. Radhakrishnan in both of whom 
there is a creative blending of Eastern and Western ways of thought. In 
his contribution to the volume Contemporary Indian Thought Radhakrishnan 
describes intuition as “spiritual apprehension or the kind of awareness 
of real values which are neither objects in space and time nor universals of 
thought.” First principles are known by intuition ; but, mindful of cruder 
claims, he insists that intuition should not be confused with anti-intellec- 
tualism—trightly so, for, as we have seen, intuition is integral to the intel- 
lectual process. In Radhakrishnan’s words :— 


The truths of intuition are led up to by the work of the understanding and 
can be translated into the language of understanding, though they are clearly 
intelligible only to those who already in some measure have immediate appre- 
hension of them. 


Intuition is continuous with thought but superior to the discursive process. 
Likewise, Aurobindo allows of the articulating réle of the intellect ; 
even more emphatically than Radhakrishnan he gives primacy to intuition 
conceived of as transcendental. Intuition he describes metaphorically as 
“* the concealed Witness and the hidden Guide ” ; it is the spiritual mind in 
man which announces its verdicts behind all distortion and ego-centricity, 
the divinely authoritative ego in man’s being which yet can rarely 
act in its own right ; its office is unrecognised and its true nature disguised 
because man’s understanding is confused by his wrong interpretation of 
facts and his misconstrued and misapplied knowledge of the sense-world. 


Immediate apprehension is relative to the person who apprehends and 
may be apparent only, experienced as instantaneous and immediate but subject 
rione the less to an analysis that is capable of breaking the experience into 
disctete elements. A given proposition may or may not be experienced as 
immediately self-evident ; an axiom that is simple to one person may be 
complex to another, There would appear then to be a measure of psycho- 
logical relativity in all forms of immediate apprehension, as Samuel Butler 
seems to have recognised in his Erewhonian quip that “ there are few who 
are so holy as to feel that nineteen and thirteen make thirty-two as certainly 
as two and two make four.” 

In practice the term intuition is permissibly used on every level of expe- 
rience as'a convenient means of describing any immediate perception or any 
recognition of a truth that is presumed to be self-evident. To catch hold of a 
truth instantly—any truth, or any falsity that is believed to be true—is an 
intuitive act. Such is the claim when it is driven to its logical end, intuition 
being equated with direct apprehension as such, in any mind and any 
context. That it is so equated and is used indiscriminatingly is a principal 
cause of the confusion into which the term has fallen and of the widespread 


mistrust of it. 
LESLIE BELTON 


DUSSELDORF 
GERMANY 





EXISTENTIALISM AND 
HUMANISM 


By 
THE REV. J. M. THOMPSON 
F.B.A., F.R.HIST.S. 
Hon. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford 


In 1945 M. Jean-Paul Sartre addressed to the Club Maintenant in Paris the 
oration which was published a year later under the title of L’Existen- 
tialisme est un humanisme, and which has recently appeared in English as 
Existentialism and Humanism, with an Introduction by M. Philip Mairet.t 
The Introduction and the lecture are as clear an exposition of the title as 


- can be wished for. 


Existentialism goes back through Kierkegaard, whom M. Mairet regards 
as its immediate ancestor, to Descartes’ formula, I think, therefore I am, 
which it interprets as meaning, I know that I am and what I am just so soon as, 
and just so far as I decide for myself what is true or beautiful or good—without 
any preconceived plan, wholly responsible to myself for how I may judge 
and what I may become. Relying upon my eyesight, I see the same pattern 
now as black. upon white and now as white upon black, and no one can tell 
me which is right: I am free to choose which I like. Relying. upon, my 
genius I may write a poem or paint a picture, and no one can say, till it is 
done, what it isto be: and when it is done, only that it is mine. Relying 

upon reason, I find the moralists at variance when I have to decide a question 
of conduct, and end by doing “‘ what I feel I must.” Existentialists are fond 
of such analogies, which, it must be admitted, do not always, make their 
cteed clearer. But they always insist that what they stand for is a, radical 
subjectivism, protesting against every attempt to discipline or systematise 
the free mind in terms of its past : whether it be Descartes clearing his mind 
of the cant of twenty, years’ education, or Nietzsche anathematising ortho- 
doxies and ideals, or Kierkegaard protesting against the Hegelian, dialectic : 
a radical subjectivism which runs like an Ariadne thread through the maze 
of philosophy to the individual experience which is the origin and end of 
all human adventure. 

It is not difficult to see why such a philosophy should be attractive to 
Frenchmen. of the age and mind of M. Sartre, nor why it should lend itself 
to exploitation amongst the younger generation of Western Europe. For 
it is the counterpart in the society of thought to that reaction against syste- 
matisation and control which is so marked in the society of living—the 


1 Methuen : London, p. 70. 55. 
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state: in both spheres it insists on the value of the individual, and on his 
right to self-realisation. It appeals to three strains of thought specially clear 
to Frenchmen: Cartesianism, with its stress on the self-evident conscious- 
ness; Rousseauism, with its confidence in the natural man; and Berg- 
sonism, with its interpretation of life as an é/an vital. All these contribute to 
what M. Sartre calls humanisme, the belief that man is a spiritual being who 
realises his humanity only in transcending its normal limits. ‘* Man is all the 
time outside of himself: it is in projecting and losing himself beyond him- 
self that he makes man to exist.” 1} Here is a double appeal : to the “ high ” 
man, who would justify his idealism, and to the “‘ low ” man, who would 
flatter his common sense: for it is precisely by being himself, without 
any plan or direction towards a preconceived value or end, that each of them 
attains his humanity. There can be no loyalty to a state, no subscription to 
a party programme, no adherence to a society or a church, except so far as 
it promotes the complete freedom of the individual. The philosopher can 
ignore on principle all philosophic systems, and take as the touchstone of 
truth his own mental eyesight. The moralist can brush aside Hedonism, 
Utilitarianism, the Categorical Imperative, and all other attempts to define 
his obligations, whilst he acts, from moment to moment, as he feels that he 
must. The artist, one supposes, can paint without learning to draw, the 
musician to play without knowing the keys, the architect to build without 
knowledge of stresses or styles. The one rule of life—and that, of course, 
not an imposed control, but a voluntary “ target ”—is free self-realisation, 
To the professional man, tired of the daily round, this provides an escape 
from “my station and its duties.” To the “working man” it fails to 


appeal only because it is a creed for the individual, not a programme for 


the masses, and because its language is intellectual, not economic: it cannot 
compete with Communism. Not the least interesting pages in M. Sartre’s 
book are those in which M. Naville, a professed Marxist, criticises Existen- 
tialism as being no more than a kind of Neo-liberalism for the petite bour- 
geoisie, the only political outcome of which would be a neutral attentisme— 
a policy half-way between “ collaboration ” and “‘ passive resistance.” 

But it must not be thought that Existentialism is no more than an appeal 
to the weaknesses of the post-war generation. It has, as has been suggested, 
a respectable philosophical pedigree, and represents a serious reaction 
against systems which are, for the moment at least, out of favour. If there 
is any conclusion to be drawn from the loosely connected propositions which 
emerge from time to time from the confused and obscure argument of 
Whitehead’s Adventures of Ideas, it is that there is an ultimate truth and beauty 
inherent in the universe, and that the clue to its discovery lies in the personal 
adventurousness of the individual, who in his creative consciousness, at 
moments of insight, sees eye to eye with “ the Eros which is the living urge 
towards all possibilities.” Nor is it an accident that the annual philosophical 
lecture addressed to the British Academy in 1948 was a plea for the recon- 
sideration of the ethics of self-realisation? ; though its author seems to 
have been preoccupied with the attempt to show that Bradley’s “‘ My 
station and its duties ” is not an egoistic ideal, and to have given too little 
attention to the extra- and even anti-social implications of self-realisation. 

1 Ob. cit., p. 55. 
2-C, A. Campbell : Moral Intuition and the Principle of Self-Realisation, 
Vou, XLVII. No. 2. 
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After all, philosophical theory is necessarily coloured by the social condi- 
tions in which it emerges ; and there is nothing surprising in an intellectual 
reaction against a régime of community-mindedness and State controls. 

Existentialism, indeed, aims higher than this. In its main line of develop- 
ment, running from Nietzsche through Heidegger to Sartre, it claims to 
fill the gap left by the decline of belief in any objective and final value in 
life, whether identified with the Absolute of philosophy or with the God of 
religion, by telling man, the individual, that he can create these values 
for himself. 


Although his personal fate is simply to perish, he can triumph over it by invent- 
ing purposes, projects, which will themselves confer meaning both upon himself 
and upon the world of objects—all meaningless otherwise and in themselves. 
There is indeed no reason why a man should do this, and he gets nothing by it 
except the authentic knowledge that he exists; but that precisely is his great, his 
transcendent need and desire, 


It is easy to see what attraction such a theory must have for the poet, the 
painter, the man whose feelings outrun his reasoning, the man (still more 
the woman) who lives by intuition rather than by calculation. To the 
present mood of pessimism about life as a whole existentialism restores 
self-respect : it is a creed of atheism tinged with heroism. One thinks of a 
poem by Henley, a page of Bertrand Russell. There have been minds in 
every age that saw existence so. 

But this attitude of subjectivism and pessimism can have an opposite 
outcome. The personal decision can take the form of religion: the creative 
mind can create God and realise itself in him. Parallel to the atheistical line 
of development from Nietzsche to Sartre is a theistical line of development 
from Kierkegaard to Marcel—an orthodox Catholic. Here is seen the ex- 
treme adaptability of a theory which encourages the individual to throw over 
all conventional values, and to construct, like a spider out of its bowels, a 
ptivate world that is all his own. 

But this analogy at once suggests a radical criticism. Where did the spider 
get the design for his Euclidian net ? How did he come to possess the organs 
that constructed it ? Could he ever have hung it there without points of 
attachment at its extremities ? Existentialism imagines the human spider 
with all these advantages ready-made, and yet absolutely free to construct 
the web of his life as and how and where he will. That is just what in fact 
he is not able to do. Even assuming—and it is an assumption less easy to 
make than it used to be—that we can isolate the individual in the 
flux of physical and mental life that we call humanity, his: individuality 
is something conditioned through and through by inheritance, by facial 
history, and by social environment. It may be true that his existence comes 
before his essence, in the sense that no one can tell of how much he is 
capable until he has lived: but it is also true that his capacity for living is 
limited by what he already is. 

M. Sartre takes, rather oddly, as examples of his thesis, two heroines of 
fiction—George Eliot’s Maggie Tulliver, who “chooses in the name of 
human solidarity to sacrifice herself and to give up the man she loves,” 
and Stendhal’s La Sanseverina, who “ preferred, in fulfilment of sexual 
desire, to ignore the prior engagement of the man she loved”: and he 
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comments, “‘ One can choose anything, but only if it is upon the plane of 
free commitment.” 1 Does not—we will not say psychology, but common 
sense, insist that neither girl was free to “ choose anything,” but chose the 
one course congenial to her whole temperament and consistent with a 
moral outlook that had become habitual ? The insect that lives and dies 
upon the surface adds one more atom to the coral-reef. He is creating 
freely (if you will) his own part in the future of his race; but this would 
be impossible and meaningless, were it not built upon the life and death of 
his predecessors. If some professor of coralisme were to persuade him that 
he need not behave as a coral insect—indeed, that he cannot, because no 
one knows what a coral insect is—and that he is free to fly in the air.above 
him or to swim in the sea beneath, and so to become a coral-gull or a coral- 
fish, it might make him take more interest in himself, and do mote to realise 
his possibilities ; but would not the result be just another contribution to 
the coral reef ? 

Not necessarily ; or at least not quite. For if the existentialist were less 
disdainful of history he might find in the biological and anthropological 
recotd evidence that the dead level of inheritance has been broken from 
time to time by “‘ sports ”’ and by men of genius, whose contribution to the 
life-stream has speeded it up, or altered its course. But here comes another 
difficulty. No one knows how these exceptions to the ordinary run of 
nature come about ; but at best they are slight aberrations from the type, 
not a new form altogether: and there is no reason to suppose that they can 
be thought or willed into existence. So it would seem that the individual 
is just as likely to realise his highest possibilities whilst making the most of 
the life suggested to him by his inheritance and his environment as by 
pretending that it is meaningless, and trying to realise, by decisions which 
are not really free, a self which may not be shere to be realised. 

Both what is right and what is wrong in the existentialist view was 
expressed by Croce in a paper written thirty years ago. 


The Spirit [he says] has created, as its passing, ephemeral form, that group of 
vital habits and aptitudes which we call individuality ; but at once it disindivi- 
dualises the individuality, carrying the individual outside himself, outside the 
sphere of what he has attained, constraining him to regard all that he has been and 
is as a past which he must leave behind him to go forward to something else. 
Forced to abandon this or that acquisition, the individual suffers pain and anguish, 
Forced to abandon them all at the same time, he dies—which means that he yields 
his place to other individuals who will carry on the work the Spirit began in him.? 


In other words, so far as it urges the individual to go forward from his 
it to his future (or, as we should mote easily put it, to go upward from his 
ower to his higher) self, and to find there the meaning of existence, it is 
sound doctrine; but so far as it leads him to think that the future can 
completely cut itself off from the past, or the higher from the lower self, 
it is profoundly mistaken. No disintegration of the stream of consciousness 
into sepatate selves can disguise their continuity with every other self 
before and after. The man is in the race, and the race is in the man—in his 
thought, in his conscience, in his worship. 


1 Existentialism and Humanism, p. 54. 
2 Benedetto Croce: The Conduct of Life, trans. Arthur Livingstone, p. 20. 
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It is from this point of view that Marxism, at least in France, is the most 
serious rival to Existentialism. For its main contention is that individuals 
ate made by their history, especially their economic history: and so far 
from the essence of the individual having to wait undefined until he has 
made what he can of his existence, the main motives and reactions of his 
life are laid down beforehand by the fact that he is essentially an economic 
animal. So Marx, the thinker and theorist, was driven by his political 
experiences in ’48 to draw up a Communist Manifesto: so the Marxist rank 
and file know at once that they cannot be members of the U.D.S.R. or the 
M.R.P., but only of the Communist Party ; whereas Existentialism leaves 
its disciples free, that is, unaffiliated, in a political no-man’s-land, marching 
each under his own banner towards a future he cannot foresee. 

Is Existentialism, then, anti-national, anti-social, anti-ethical, anti- 
clerical, and in everything non-community-minded ? Yes: but with the 
proviso that the best interests of the nation and of society and the chief 
prospects of progress in ethics and religion depend upon the emergence 
of individual exceptions to or rebels against these established dogmas and 
institutions. The rule of law is preserved in the long run, less by the 
majority who observe it than by the minority who break it, and so neces- 
sitate its reform. 

J. M. THOMPSON 


OXFORD 





‘“¢ BUSINESS 
IN GREAT WATERS ” 


By 
LIEUT-COM. R. C. HOLMES 


R.N.R. (RET.) 


Master Mariner 


HEARING “ other nations miraculously extolled for their discoveries and 
notable enterprises by sea, but the English of all others for their sluggish 
security and continual neglect of the like attempts, either ignominiously 
reported or exceedingly condemned, and finding few or none of our own men 
able to reply herein, and not seeing any man to have care to recommend 
to the world the industrious labours and painful travels of our countrymen ” 
incited a parson, one Richard Hakluyt, to the “‘ burden ” and “ huge toil” 
of compiling his ‘‘ Principal Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries of the 
English Nation made by Sea, or overland to the most remote and farthest 
distant quarters of the Earth at any time within the compass of these 1500 
years.” 
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A surprising amount of maritime history has been written by wearers of 
the cloth.! The reason is to be found in the fact that most naval and many 
merchant ships in the past (unlike those of to-day) carried chaplains, who 
were probably the best educated persons on board. Moreover, the very fact 
that they were not seamen caused them to record all those interesting little 
happenings on board ship which the sailor took for granted, or dismissed 
as not worth mentioning. 

To return to Richard Hakluyt, he was born in 1552, and educated at 
Westminster School and Christ Church, Oxford. While still at Westminster 
he was deeply interested in geography and discovery, and he continued such 
studies at Oxford, reading (he tells us) ‘‘ whatever printed or written dis- 
coveries and voyages I found extant, either in Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, or English languages.” He took Holy Orders, and was 
appointed chaplain to the English Ambassador to France, and it was while 
living in that country, and hearing so much about the discoveries of other 
nations, that he decided to record those of his own. However, it was not 
till after he was appointed Rector of Wetheringsett in Suffolk that he started 
to compile his monumental work. He took particular care to ensure the 
accuracy of his accounts of voyages, interviewing those who had actually 
taken part in them, and frequently giving a verbatim record in the actual 
words of the participants. 

He has preserved for us not only the spectacular results of such voyages 
of discovery, but much of the everyday life on board ship. Drake did not 
need the seventeenth century equivalent of a modern publicity agent to 
boost his exploits: the Golden Hind would still be as well known as the 
Mauretania without the help of Hakluyt, but if it had not been for him we 
should have been unaware of such little domestic scenes as when 


our Generall made divers speaches to the whole companie, perswading us to 
unitie, obedience, love, and regard for our voyage, and for the better confirma- 
tion thereof, willed every man the next Sunday following to prepare himself to 
receive Communion, as Christian brethren and friends ought to doe, which was 
done in very reverent sort, and so with good contentment every man went about 
his business. 


Or this example of “‘ faith-healing ” in the best sense of the words :— 


they shewed unto us their wounds, and craved helpe of them at our hands, where 
upon we gave them lotions, plaisters, and oyntments, agreeing to the state of their 
gtiefs, beseeching God to cure their diseases. 


Later Hakluyt was appointed Archdeacon of Westminster and a chaplain 
of the Savoy, and dying in 1616 he was buried in the Abbey, where now he 
rests near the “‘ Unknown Soldier.”” How many sailors would have been 
* unknown ” had it not been for him |! 

Samuel Purchas seems to have been a self-appointed successor to Hakluyt, 
and though he inherited many of the latter’s manuscripts, he made a very 
different use of them. He did not have such a scrupulous regard for 


1 Quite a big contribution has been made by members of the medical profession, such as John 
Fryer, who has left us so much information about the English East India Company, and 
Christopher Frick, a surgeon in the service of the corresponding Dutch company. ' 
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accuracy, and a lot of what he wrote does not correspond with such docu- 
ments as remain. Born at Thaxted, Essex, in 1575, he went to St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and took Holy Orders, later becoming chaplain to 
George Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury. It was during the time he was 
Rector of St Martin’s, Ludgate (1614-1626) that he appears to have compiled 
his “‘ Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes, contayning a.History 
of the World in Sea Voyages and Land Trauels by Englishmen and others.” 

One of the most enjoyable accounts of life at sea is to be found in the diary 
of Henry Teonge, chaplain of the 4th Rates Assistance and Bristol from 
1675-1679—enjoyable because, like his contemporary Samuel Pepys, 
he records so many interesting and amusing tit-bits. His is not so much 
the account of a voyage, but of the lives and habits of those who took 
part in that voyage, as, for example, the scene on board the Assistance just 
before she sails from the Downs. The Captain’s wife is trying to hide her 
sorrow at parting in order the less to worry her husband, while his small 
son plays hide and seek with his nurse between the guns. The Lieutenant’s 
and Bo’sun’s wives are like “‘ weeping Rachel or mournful Niobe,” but the 
eyes of the Master’s wife are only slightly red “‘ like one that hath eaten 
mustard.” Teonge slyly suggests that they soon forget their grief once 
they are out of sight of their husbands. 

He was born in 1621, the son of George Teonge, Rector of Wolverton, 
near Stratford-on-Avon. Educated at Warwick School, and Christ College, 
Cambridge, he became (in 1650) Rector of Alcester, a small parish in his 
native county. In 1670 he was appointed to the living of Spernall, while 
still retaining that of Alcester, but he vacated the latter on joining the 
Assistance in order to become 


« The peed oa 


The shepherd of that wandering flock, 
That has the ocean for its wold, 
That has the vessel for its fold.” 


His diary is particularly rich in descriptions of large meals, obviously 
enjoyed. For instance, on Christmas Day 


wee had to dinner an excellent rice pudding in a great charger, a special piece of 
Martinmas English beife, and a neat’s tongue, and a good cabbage, a charger full 
of excellent fresh fish fried, a dozen of woodcocks in a pie which cost 15d., a 
couple of good hens roasted, three sorts of cheese, and last of all a great charger 
of blue figs, almonds, and raisins : wine and punch galore, and a dozen of English 


pippins. 


He naively adds “‘ wee had not so great a dinner as was intended.” In all 
he mentions seventy different foods, and twenty-two kinds of drink, all of 
which he appears to have sampled liberally. ‘‘ Punch like ditchwater ” (a 
description of the quantity, not the quality) is mentioned more frequently 
than coffee, and “‘ rackee ”’ is imbibed more often than lemonade. 

It is also interesting to note how often on Sundays he says “ prayers, 
but no sermon, as our Captain dined not on board,” or “‘ no prayers, our 
Captain not being well.” One can only conclude that the latter was the one 
member of the crew in most need of a few salutary words. On one occasion, 
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however, Teonge did not intend to deliver a sermon because of his own 
indisposition. Another member of the ship’s company, Lord Morduant, 
became his self-appointed substitute and sat up till 4 a.m. composing his 
address. Hearing of this, Teonge immediately recovered, and repairing to 
the great cabin, handled the Captain and the “‘ Reverend Lord ” with such 
“‘ smart and short discourse ” that the latter left in great wrath and busied 
himself for the rest of the day nailing up his curtains. “‘ No prayers, for 
discontent,” adds Teonge, or because of the noise of hammering ? Unfor- 
tunately he gave up the sea in 1679, and with it the urge to keep a diary, at 
least we have no knowledge of any during his remaining years at Spernall. 

Another clerical maritime historian was Richard Walter, the editor and 
co-author (with Lord Anson) of A Voyage Round the World in the years 
1740-1-2-3-4. Graduating from Sidney Sussex College in 1740, he was 
ordained in the same year, and appointed Chaplain of His Majesty’s ship 
Centurion, then fitting out as flag-ship for the celebrated expedition under 
Commodore George Anson. Walter did not complete the voyage in her, 
returning home from Macao in an East Indiaman in 1743, and it was some 
years after he had given up the sea that the account of the expedition was 
published. 

_ Occasionally one comes across a journal which was definitely not written 
for publication, such as that of the Reverend Alexander Williams, of the 
London Missionary Society, whose diary was published a few years ago, 
under the title Voyaging to China in 1855 and 1904. He embarked with his 
wife in the sailing ship Hamilla Mitchell, 540 tons, in May 1855, and he gives 
a day to day account of the passage to Shanghai, where the ship arrived in 
September. He finishes his diary with a postscript which says “I intend it 
only for the perusal of relatives, and do hope it will not be shown to “i 
Such reticence on his part rather defeats some remarks he had made a few 
days previously, when, after criticising the brutal treatment of the crew by 
the drunken mate and master, he says, “‘ The Merchant Service of Britain 
requires reformation to the very core.” He was unfortunate enough to 
experience the unpleasant side of life on board ship, the very reverse of 
what Henry Teonge was describing when he asserted that “no life at 
shoare being comparable to this at sea, where we have good meate, and 
good drinke, and good divertisements, without the least care and sorrow 
and trouble.” 

Like the writer of Proverbs, these clergymen may have wondered at 
“the way of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon a rock,” but 
they certainly did their best to understand (and describe) “ the way of a 
ship in the midst of the sea.” 

R. C. HOLMES 


YELVERTON 
S. DEVON 





THE CENTENARIES OF 1949 
By 
GEO. J. S. KING 


Ir is not inappropriate to begin a survey of the centenaries occurring in 1949 
with one in which the Hrsperr JouRNAL has almost a proprietorial interest. 
It will be exactly a century on September 23 since the death of Robert 
Hibbert, whose Trust was established upon the death of his widow in 1853. 
It is from the Hrspert Trust that this JourNAL derived its existence nearly 
half a century later. 

A retrospective glimpse at that world which Hibbert left just 100 years 
ago shows vividly how sweeping have been the changes of a century. 
The entire Continent was then ablaze with social and political unrest ; but 
the fervour which had made 1848 the “‘ year of revolution ” rapidly expended 
itself during 1849, and when the year ended counter-revolution had every- 
where re-established the old order, although the ideals, and ideologies 
which then appeated to be permanently extinguished, had in reality left 
their mark for ever. 

England’s réle during Europe’s revolution was her traditional one of 
providing a refuge for the leaders of whichever side in the struggle was 
undermost. London, having sheltered such reactionaries as Metternich 
and Guizot when the revolutionary star was in the ascendant, received .in 
exchange, when the revolution collapsed, such reformers as Mazzini, 
America, too, was by now a sanctuary, and some of the leaders of a lost 
cause in Germany found in the New World a peace and prosperity the Old 
World had denied them; while when the erstwhile “‘ reforming Pope,” 
Pius IX, was reinstated in the Vatican by French bayonets, Garibaldi, after 
a gallant but unavailing attempt to defend the infant Roman Republic, also 
found a temporary asylum across the Atlantic. 

As French intervention had postponed Italy’s dream of unity, so Hun- 
gary’s hopes of independence were frustrated by the intervention of Russia, 
and the heroic Kossuth became yet another exile. But even in defeat the 
heroes of freedom had a prophetic insight of future success, the final hope 
of victory expressing itself in Garibaldi’s memorable declaration that 
** Liberty does not fail those who are determined to have it.” 

Britain’s sympathies were divided. Her own social struggle had ceased 
for the moment, with the collapse of Chartism, and on March 16 the Premier 
(Lord John Russell) wrote to the Queen: ‘ The great interests of the 
Throne and the Constitution are safe.” There was, incidentally, no question 
where the Queen herself stood in regard to Europe’s problems. Her corre- 
spondence that year stresses almost passionately her conviction that the 
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interests of princes, not peoples, should be paramount. To her there was 
no doubt where the peril lay. On February 19 she quoted with approval 
the French Ambassador :: “‘ No doubt the danger from the Socialists was 
great, all over the world ; shat was the rea/ danger.” 

One wonders what would have been Queen Victoria’s reaction had she 
visualised how startling was to be the part played in shaping the destinies 
of Europe by a man who became one of Britain’s “‘ political guests” in 
that year of grace 1849. Events in Germany had driven to London a young 
German Jew whose name was Karl Marx, and who had already promulgated 
his famous “Communist Manifesto.” In contrast was the beginning in 
1849 of ‘‘ Christian Socialism,” under the guidance of Kingsley, Thomas 
Hughes, and Denison Maurice. 

The tranquillity of Britain was disturbed less in 1849 by social unrest 
than by ecclesiastical lack of harmony, for the “‘ Hampden Controversy,” 
and the protracted “‘ Gorham Case,” had made the Church of England a 
house divided against itself. But although an edifice that had already been 
shaken by the dissensions and secessions that were the aftermath of Trac- 
tarianism was rocked almost, it seemed, to its foundations, the Church 
weathered the storm. 

Overshadowing all political events in 1849 was the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, and perhaps the most sensational domestic episode of the year 
was an attempt to assassinate the Queen as she rode along Constitution Hill. 
Paradoxically, although the would-be assassin was an Irishman, the Queen 
seemed safer in troubled Ireland, to which country she paid her first visit 
that summer, and was received with tumultuous enthusiasm. The conver- 
sion of the Cove of Cork into Queenstown was a legacy of the, royal visit 
that was to endure for the greater part of a century. 

The Queen’s reception was the more striking in that the Ireland she saw 
was a land of disease and death, which had not yet recovered—nor ever 
was completely to recover—from the disasters of the potato famine, In 
that very year deaths from dysentery in that stricken nation numbered 
nearly 30,000 ; and emigration was proving even mote effective than death 
in a rapid depopulation of the country. Ireland’s loss was America’s gain, 
and it was paradoxical that whereas Irishmen were pouring westwards 
across the Atlantic, Americans in their turn were streaming westwards to a 
California whose acquisition from Mexico synchronised, by a fatal chance, 
with the discovery of gold. Yet this new territory, which was the El Dorado 
of the “‘ forty-niners,” was not even a State until the following year although, 
as a prelude to entering the Union, it adopted in 1849 a Constitution whose 
exclusion of slavery was a forerunner of civil war. 

In that America of 1849—the America of Longfellow, Binacson, Washing- 
ton Irving, and Russell Lowell—Zachary Taylor, the hero of the Mexican 
War, was beginning his Presidency, and: Elizabeth Blackwell became the 
first woman doctor. Anglo-American rivalry, which was expressing itself 
keenly in a subsidised but fruitless American attempt to “sweep the 
Cunarders off the Atlantic” by. superior speed, was demonstrated less 
happily in New York rioting, in which the admirers of the English actor 

acready quarrelled so bitterly with those of the American actor Forrest, 
that a serious loss of life resulted. 

Tragedy came to Britain that year in a disastrous cholera epidemic. By 
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way of a brighter interlude contemporary Britons were privileged to read 
the latest masterpiece of that most popular of novelists, Charles Dickens; 
whose public followed month by month young David Copperfield’s adven- 
tures with the Murdstones, Micawbers, and Mowchets, although ‘it was not 
until 1850 that they learned of the fall.of Uriah Heep, and the final felicity 
of the hero. 

While Dickens was writing David Copperfield Thackeray was writing 
Pendennis, and Charlotte Bronté Shirley. Charlotte’s ambition of meeting 
Thackeray was gratified that year, after the Quarterly, in its January issue, 
had given publicity to the theory that Charlotte was Thackeray’s Becky 
Sharp, and Thackeray Charlotte’s Mr Rochester. Tennyson was writing 
In Memoriam, and Charles Kingsley Alton Locke; and there appeared 
Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture, Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant, the 
first poems of Matthew Arnold, and the maiden works of T. H. Huxley, 
Ibsen, and George Meredith. Mrs Gaskell was accused by the Manchester 
Guardian of “‘ maligning manufacturers” (in the pages of Mary Barton). 
Punch appeared for the first time in its famous Doyle cover, and Reutet’s 
began its existence as a news agency. 

In that year the “‘ Pre-Raphaelites ” began to function, the Bach Society 
was founded, the Canterbury settlement was established in New Zealand, 
Prince Albert conceived the idea of the Great Exhibition, Livingstone 
began exploring Africa, Robert Stephenson was building the Britannia 
Tubular Bridge, the construction of Portland Roads was begun, and 
Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte was heard fot the first time. 

An age which has witnessed momentous events in India will recall with 
interest that it was in 1849 that Britain received perhaps her greatest acces- 


sion of territory in that country, the conclusion of the Second Sikh War 
being followed by the annexation of the Punjab (and the acquisition, 
incidentally, of the K6h-i-Ntr diamond). It is instructive to recall the 
prophecy made that year concerning India by the great Sir Charles Napier :— 


I see the system will not last fifty years. The moment these brave and able 
natives know how to combine, they will rush on us simultaneously, and the 
game will be up. 


Already the evolution of new ideas in international relationships was 
beginning. It was in 1849 that Cobden moved the first resolution for inter- 
national arbitration, although his pride in his own countrymen expressed 
itself that same year in the words :— 


Give me a sobet Englishman, possessing the truthfulness common to his 
country, and the energy so peculiarly his own, and I will match him for being 
capable of equalling any other man. 


It may be recalled, incidentally, that it was in 1849 that Disraeli, who was to 
make Queen Victoria Empress of India, became for the first time leader of 
the Conservative Opposition in the Commons. 

The Diary of the great Earl of Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley) contains 
on June 8 a century ago the entry :— 


Old John Fielden is dead: . . . Poor old Fielden. . . . We shall miss him 
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vety seriously now, when wealth and capital and avarice and power ate again 
in arms against weakness and poverty. 


It was Fielden who had introduced the Ten Hours Bill in the House of 
Commons, during Ashley’s absence from the House. 

Fielden was one of the least spectacular, though most worthy, of the 
celebrities who were among the obituaries of 1849. He survived by one 
day Anne Bronté, for whom death, whatever its curtailment of the fulfilment 
of genius, was release from suffering. This was true also of that greater 
genius, Frédéric Francois Chopin, who died on October 17, only just 
surviving such lesser composers as Otto Nicolai and Johann Strauss. 

There is some affinity—at least so far as tragedy and genius are con- 
cerned—between Chopin and Edgar Allan Poe, who died in the same month. 
Others eminent in literature who died in 1849 were Horace Smith, Maria 
Edgeworth, Bernard Barton, Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Hartley Coleridge, 
Ebenezer Elliott (the “‘ Corn-Law Rhymer ”’), and James Mangan, who was 
perhaps the greatest poet of Irish birth. 

Art lost in 1849 Peter de Wint, John Glover, David Scott, William Etty, 
and that Japanese genius, Katsushuka Hokusai. Among a miscellaneous 
group of other celebrities who died that year were: George Eden, Earl of 
Auckland, Governor-General of India ; Sir Marc Isambard Brunel, one of 
the greatest of engineers ; Sir Benjamin D’Urban (whose name is perpetuated 
in the commercial capital of Natal) ; Mehemet Ali, the “‘ Napoleon of the 
East”; those great churchmen, Edward Copleston and Edward Stanley ; 
those feminine leaders of literary society in France and Britain respec- 
tively, Jeanne Récamier and the Countess of Blessington ; the picturesque 
Pierce Egan; and James Knox Polk, who, if not one of the greatest of 
American Presidents, deserves commemoration because it was during his 
régime that the settlement of the Oregon boundary dispute removed for 
ever the fear of war between Britain and America. 

Many of the notabilities born a century ago will be a personal memory, 
for some of them were with us until quite recently, although only a few can _. 
be recalled in a brief survey. In literature they include William Ernest 
Henley who, as a poet, is remembered even by the least erudite for the 
imperishable Invictus ; asa critic was a master of what Henry James described 
as “‘ posthumous malignity”; and as an editor was unsurpassed in his 
discovery and encouragement of unknown writers. 

It is possible that an even wider circle will remember William Thomas 
Stead, that courageous pioneer of modern journalism. Among other 
eminent writers born in 1849 were Sir Edmund Gosse, William Hurrell 
Mallock, Max Nordau, Francis Charles Philips, Jean Richepin, Frances 
Burnett (Little Lord Fauntleroy), Alphonse Aulard, Thomas Edgar Pem- 
berton, and August Strindberg. 

The centenary, on February 13, of the birth of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
recalls a politician whose extraordinary qualities descended in even greater 
measure to his mote famous son. During his short life Lord Randolph 
founded a new party, became reconciled with the old, and rose to be Leader 
of the House of Commons, before voluntarily casting himself into the 
political wildernes¥. He was the outstanding personality among a number 
of political celebrities born in the same year, others being Lord Balfour of 
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Burleigh, Sir Edmund Barton (first Prime Minister of the Australian Com- 
monwealth), the 9th Earl of Elgin (Viceroy of India), J. G. S. MacNeill, 
and Lord Tweedmouth. 

It is possible to recall, even with the briefest mention, only a few of the 
other notabilities, covering every imaginable interest, who were born a 
century ago. In art there were Selwyn Image, Sir Alfred East, Emile Claus, 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer, John William Waterhouse, Sir David Murray, 
John Seymour Lucas, and William Merritt Chase; in the legal world 
Mr. Justice Darling, Sir Henry Fielding Dickens, and Viscount Dunedin ; 
and in science or construction William Johnson Sollas, Sir John Ambrose 
Fleming, Sir John Sulman, Sir Aston Webb, Sir Robert Perks, and Sir 
William Garstin. There were also Germany’s von Mackensen, von Tirpitz, 
von Biilow, and von Bernhardi; France’s Marshal Galliéni; and Russia’s 
Count Benckendorff and Count Witte: and, completing a heterogeneous 
group, such diverse notabilities as Dame Madge Kendal, Lord Stamfordham 
and Joseph Malaby Dent. 

By way of contrast with the turmoil of 1849 was the comparative 
placidity of 1749. The War of the Austrian Succession had ended, and’an 
interesting feature of London’s celebration of the peace was the affair in 
Green Park, on April 27. With a German king on the throne, it was not 
inappropriate that a German should be Britain’s most popular composer, 
and enormous crowds were attracted by the announcement that “‘ a band of 
a hundred musicians are to play before the fireworks begin, the musick 
for which is to be compos’d by Mr Handel.” 

Despite the arrival of peace between the nations for a brief season, the 
home front was not entirely tranquil in 1749, and none had better cause to 
know it than an earnest and courageous evangelist, who was touring the 
country in a campaign of spiritual and moral regeneration. His name was 
John Wesley, and those who feel that everything to-day is retrogressive, 
and that all our yesterdays were episodes in a long golden age, may take 
comfort in the thought that no modern campaigner, be his theme politics 
or religion, would find a tour of England so perilous as did Wesley that 
year. 

At Rochdale, in October, Wesley found the streets “‘ lined on both sides 
with multitudes of people, shouting, cursing, blaspheming, and gnashing 
with their teeth.” But 


the lions at Rochdale were lambs in comparison with those at Bolton. Such 
rage and bitterness I scarce ever saw before, in any creatures that bore the form 
of men. 


There was stone-throwing at Bolton, and again at Dudley—but in Bir- 
mingham, contrary to expectation, there was “ not a scoffer, nor a trifler, 
nor an inattentive person.” 

Meanwhile Samuel Johnson was fighting poverty and prejudice in 
London, and it was in that year that his Vanity of Human Wishes was pub- 
lished. It was also the year of Fielding’s Tom Jones, of David Hartley’s 
Observations on Man, and of some of the works of Hogarth. On the Conti- 
nent Bach lost his sight, and Frederick the Great, who had eagerly welcomed 
‘Qld Bach” in the previous year, entertained instead the more ebullient 
but less amiable Voltaire. 
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The bicentenaries of the year are richer in births than in deaths. Germany 
produced in 1749 Goethe ; and France, Laplace, Delambre, and Mirabeau ; 
while the two greatest Englishmen born that year were Edward Jenner 
and Charles James Fox. Jenner was a benefactor of the entire human race, 
and if the merits of Fox (who, according to his great rival, Burke, was “‘ the 
greatest debater the world ever saw ”) were more controversial, they were 
hardly more insular. It is piquant to reflect, in fact, that had Fox been in 
charge of the nation’s destinies the American colonies might never have 
been lost, although to follow this thought to its logical conclusion, and to 
picture America as a unit in the British Commonwealth of Nations is, per- 
haps, too fantastic for serious contemplation. 

As in 1749 John Wesley was touring England, so in 1649 George Fox, 
the first of the “‘ Friends,” was beginning his stormy sermons in “ steeple- 
houses,” and found that the path of the reformer—whether religious or 
social—is hard when, for the first time, he was cast into “a nasty, stinking 
ptison.” Hardly inferior to Fox in religious fervour, although that fervour 
was differently directed, were his three great contemporaries, John Milton, 
John Bunyan, and Jeremy Taylor. 

Sixteen hundred and forty-nine was a memorable year in English history. 
It was the year of the execution of Charles I, and, as a direct sequel, of the 
beginning of the Commonwealth. It was, moreover, the year in which the 
Cromwellian campaign of repression in Ireland began ; and in which the 
now all-powerful Parliament confronted the “‘ Levellers,” whose views on 
social ethics were centuries in advance of their time. 

Richard Crashaw, and Drummond “ of Hawthornden,” were among 
notabilities who died in 1649 ; and another was John Winthrop, one of the 
greatest of the pioneers of New England settlement. Some of the celebrities 
born that year were notorious rather than distinguished, among them being 
Titus Oates, the hapless Duke of Monmouth, and John Graham, of Claver- 
house, who was “ Bonnie Dundee” to Scott, but a monster of iniquity 
to the Scottish Covenanters. 

In 1749 John Wesley; in 1649 George Fox; and in 1549 the English - 
Reformation ! It was in 1549 that the first Act of Uniformity was followed 
by the publication of the first English Prayer Book. 

But 1549, not less than the later ’49’s, was a year of tribulation and 
turmoil. Half England was in rebellion, and whereas a rising in the West 
was inspired by sympathy with the old faith, that in the Eastern counties 
(centred at Norwich) was a social revolt. At its head was Robert Kett, 
whose declaration that “‘ God set all free with his precious blood-shedding ” 
recalled that earlier reformer, John Ball. 

The Kett rebellion was quelled, however, and its leader executed. The 
more exalted Lord Seymour of Sudeley was also executed that year; and 
his brother, the all-powerful Lord Protector Somerset, fell from grace. 
That lusty sixteenth-century patriot, Andrew Borde (‘‘ Andreas Per- 
foratus ””) died in 1549; as also Pope Paul III, who established the Index 
Expurgatorius. 

Not even the upheavals of 1848-1849 had a more enduring influence in 
changing the social structure than the pestilence of 1349. In that year 
Britain, in common with the entire Continent of Europe, was ravaged by 
that worst of all human scourges, the ‘‘ Black Death.” The plague 
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passed in time—but its consequences remained. In the words of Dr 
Coulton :— 


Two of the most characteristic medieval institutions were shaken in a few 
months ; the Church and the Manor. It was far easier thereafter to qpertion the 
divine right of the priest, and the divine right of the landlord. 


The immediate aftermath of the plague was, however, the repressive 
** Statute of Labourers.” 

One of the victims of the “‘ Black Death ” was the great Thomas Brad- 
wardine (“‘ Doctor Profundus ”); and another who died that year was 
William Ockham (“Doctor Invincibilis”) who was the “Prince of 
Nominalists.” 

A survey that is in inverse chronological order necessarily reserves until 
its close what is, perhaps, the greatest name of all. In the year 849 was born 
Alfred the Great, who was one of the few kings who really merited that 
designation, Alfred has been described as “ the model Englishman,” and 
as the man who made England a great country under a free government. 
He saved England from foreign conquest, made her respected abroad, and 
“* maintained her in the fellowship of Christian communities.” 

Yet there would have been no Alfred but for an event in 449. Alfred 
was a Saxon king, and 449 is traditionally the year in which Saxon history 
begins with the arrival of Hengist and Horsa, those invited guests who 
outstayed their welcome, and deprived their hosts of their inheritance | 
If that admittedly doubtful date is accepted, our survey of the ’49’s ends 
with the very beginning of England’s story. 

GEO. J. S. KING 


NORTH LANCING 
SUSSEX 





A NEW STYLE 


Wirn this issue the HIBBERT JOURNAL appears in a new typographical 
style. The main text is set in 11 point (Monotype) Garamond, a type-face 
which was for many years attributed to the sixteenth-century French 
engraver Claude Garamond but which was in fact the work of his contem- 
porary Jean Jannon. The headings | and other display lines are set in 
Perpetua designed during the 1920’s for The Monotype Corporation by 
Eric Gill. The new typographical layout is by Mr Ronald Eames. 
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I PHILOSOPHY 


By 
F, H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


THE vigour and youthfulness with which Bertrand Russell still dominates the 
philosophical arena is one of the most significant facts of the present 
situation. His masterpiece, The Principles of Mathematics (Allen & Unwin, 215.), © 
has just been reissued. It remains the classical exposition of the thesis that 
mathematics and logic are identical, and retains its value in spite of the fact that 
an exclusively logical interpretation of mathematics is impossible. (Its Index is 
perhaps a trifle too conservative, the references to Introduction and Preface 
seem still to refer to the first edition.) This book would suffice to prove 
the usefulness of International Congresses. For it owes its origin to the First 
International Congress of Philosophy in Paris in 1900 where Russell and White- 
head met Peano, and Russell, impressed by his method, applied it to the logic of 
relations and to the definition of number. At the recent Amsterdam Congress 
Russell read a paper on the Postulates of Scientific Inference. The substance of this 
paper now forms part of the new book Human Knowledge which is earmarked for a 
separate review in this JOURNAL by a distinguished scientist because it culminates 
in the theory of scientific inference, whereas the Principles discusses inference in 
deductive logic and pure mathematics (the one being concerned with “ tru 

of fact, the other with “truths ” of reason). I cannot therefore do more than 
whet the appetite of the reader by saying (with the poet Schiller) that in his 
early book Russell sets sail “‘ with a thousand masts ” and that in his last work he 
returns quietly to port in a lifeboat.—Students of Russell’s logic will be interested 
in Basil Blackwell’s reprint of The Mathematical Analysis of Logic by George Boole, 
the second founder of Symbolic Logic (7s. 6d.). The general reader will be 
delighted with A. N. Whitehead’s Essays in Science and Philosophy (Rider, 155.) 
because of their charming personal reminiscences and autobiographical notes and 
because of the mature wisdom which permeates many of the papers. The book 
makes it abundantly clear that Whitehead had given up his original identification 
of logic and mathematics and his purely logical definition of mathematics which 
is here reprinted from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He learnt that it is impos- 
sible to cut off mathematics from experience and defined it, therefore, as the 
analysis of types of pattern. A book of this kind which assembles philosophical, 
educational, and scientific papers belonging to different periods calls for an 
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introduction drawing the reader’s attention to important points.—E. Morot-Sir 
in La Pensée Négative (Aubier, Paris) rightly stresses the importance of the dis- 
tinction between the positive and the negative. I am not quite so sure about the 
correctness of the following theses, namely that there are two complementary 
sorts of thought, affirmative and negative ; that this polarity is more fundamental 
than the opposition between deduction and induction or between description and 
explication; and that there is a negative logic of thought, valid in different 
fields of enquiry. His remark that every special science represents a partial truth, 
whereas philosophy is a sort of compromise between partial truths may appeal 
to readers in this country.—A similar attitude, but developed into a dialectic, is 
taken up by another French philosopher, Jean Wahl, in The Philosopher’s Way 
(Oxford University Press, N.Y.). It represents the unique spectacle of a philo- 
sopher who in his analysis of important philosophical problems like Substance, 
Causality, Freedom, Value, etc., is almost drowned in the floods of his unrivalled 
historical knowledge of former solutions. Disappointing as a whole, because of 
the lack of a clear system of reference, the book is extremely rich and stimulating 
in insights and remarks on special points; the chapter on negative ideas, ¢.g., 
points out that not-being has been identified successively with the vacuum 
(Democritus), with difference (Plato), possibility (Aristotle), change (? Hegel), 
and with cancellation (Bergson).—Sir Richard Clifford Tute in After Materialism— 
What? (Melrose, 105. 6d.), the first chapters of which appeared in the Hisserr 
JourNAL, wants to reconcile philosophy and religion. Influenced by Whitehead, 
Ouspensky and Dr Carrell he tries to picture an organic Universe in which “the 
physical is a sort of fantasy (!) attached to the fact of life ” and to identify the purely 
technical concept of a four-dimensional space-time with the mystical assumption 
of a mysterious four-dimensional activity, interpreted as the interaction of living 
beings. 

One turns with sheer delight to George Santayana’s autobiographical The 
Middle Span (Constable, 75. 6d.). Santayana, usually severely criticised by pro- 
fessional philosophers, but exalted by the spiritual é/ite of our age as one of the two 
most prominent Spaniards of our time, here puts his professorial gown aside 
and emerges more wise and more human than ever. By nature an artist, he was 
in fact never really a professor. Teaching at Harvard was a sort of expedient rather 
than a chosen profession for a man who regarded reason only as a harmony 
between irrational impulses. He has the rare gift of bringing persons and places 
to life. Germany in the ’eighties, London in the ’eighties and nineties, Avila, 
Boston, Lord Russell, Bertrand Russell’s brother, all this and much more, comes 
to life again in an enchanting manner. 

The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. 47, and the Supplementary 
Volume 21, Explanation in History and Philosophy (Harrison & Sons, 30s. and 215.) 
retain their usual high standard. R. B. Braithwaite in his notable Presidential 
Address tries to settle the dispute between the biological ‘‘ mechanists”, and 
* teleologists ” on the basis of the plasticity of goal-directed behaviour by giving 
an account of teleological explanation; he avoids the reduction of biology to 
physics and chemistry, on the one hand, and the introduction of final causes, on 
the other.—H. D. Lewis’ papers on ‘‘ Moral Freedom in Recent Ethics” in the 
first volume, and on “‘ The Problem of Guilt” in the second, are provocative 
and stimulating. His plea is for a bolder consideration of the problem of freedom 
and obligation. Repeating Sir David Ross’s hope that a genius will some day arise 
who will succeed in reconciling our natural thought about freedom and respon- 
sibility with acceptance of the law of causation, Lewis finds himself in a dilemma. 
On the one hand, he points out that the rejection of the libertarian view implies 
the rejection of guilt, of ultimate responsibility, of merit, and demerit, because 
they cannot be accommodated within a deterministic scheme, on the other, he 
does not want to be shaken in his “‘ conviction that guilt is a distinctively ethical 
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attribute of conduct consisting in the peculiar appropriateness of blame to irre- 
ducible moral evil.” This moral evil consists in a wilful violation of moral law. 
Rightly claiming that guilt presupposes freedom, he calls the “‘ paradox of guilt ” 
the attitude of religious thinkers who try to combine the reality of guilt with a 
rejection of freedom. But might it not be that Sir David’s problem is, at least in 
this form, a pseudo-problem, based on a misinterpretation of the “law ” of caus- 
ality, so that some of the difficulties raised disappear ? Besides the Symposium 
“The Problem of Guilt” the Supplementary Volume brings Symposia on His- 
torical Explanation, on Necessary Truths, and on the question “‘ Does Psychology 
study Mental Acts or Dispositions ?” Among the papers of the Proceedings, 
Miss Macdonald’s article ‘‘ Natural Rights ” should be mentioned as an attempt 
to apply Ayer’s classification of propositions to an interpretation of the difficulties 
of Natural Rights. She holds that the theory of Natural Law and of Natural Rights 
constantly confounds reason with right and both with matter of fact and existence, 
Whether this is very helpful in the desperate attempt of the war-stricken nations 
to formulate a new bill of human rights is another matter. Professor Ayer himself 
contributes an important paper on Phenomenalism in which he discusses some 
fundamental difficulties which arise when one tries to translate all statements 
about material objects into statements about sense-data. S. Kérner, “ On Entail- 
ment,” and K. R. Popper, “‘ Logic without Assumptions,” offer contributions to 
logical problems of a technical character. 

Among contributions to Ethics first place is due to Professor Paton’s The 
Categorical Imperative and The Moral Law (Hutchinson, 215. and 155.), the former 
being essentially a painstaking commentary on, and the latter a new translation of, 
Kant’s Grundlegung. ‘The first book is the most thorough and detailed commentary 
of the Grundlegung existing in any language, at the same time the most gallant 
defence of Kant’s ethic against misrepresentations, and generally speaking a very 
timely vindication of the function of reason in human conduct. The translation 
seems to be reliable and to represent an improvement on Abbott’s somewhat 
archaic language. Certain difficulties arise from the lack of precise equivalents in 
English for the German terms. “Groundwork” is indeed, as the author says, 
horrifying, but “‘ Grundlegung ” refers at the same time to the act of laying the 
foundations and to fundamental principles.- More debatable is the translation of 
“ Beurteilung,” by “‘ judgement,” since it refers to “‘ moral appreciation” or to 
“judging an action as moral”; for this translation leads to the thesis that moral 
judgements are a priori, which does not seem to make sensé and which over- 
states Kant’s case in such a manner that it is apt to weaken it. Kant claims merely 
that the rules on which our moral approbation is based are 4 priori, a very different 
matter. These books will become indispensable text-books, like Professor G. E. 
Moore’s Principia Ethica which is universally recognised as a classic and which has 
just been reprinted (Cambridge University Press, 16s.)..A Norwegian book on 
Professor Moore’s ethic by I. Nissen with the somewhat intriguing title Mora/- 
filosofi og Hersketeknikk (Ethics and Technique of Domination) has reached us 
(H. Aschehoug, Oslo).—Richard Price’s A Review of the Principal Questions in 
Morals, re-edited by Professor D. Raphael (Clarendon Press, 155.), is of topical 
interest when read as a reply to Hume’s emotive and phenomenalist interpretation 
of moral judgements.— William Lillie’s An Introduction to Ethics (Methuen, 125. 6d.) 
may be useful for those students who cannot get a copy of Mackenzie’s Manual of 
Ethics—From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (Kegan Paul, 215.) is important 
because it makes Weber’s comprehensive work in. sociology (including sociology 
of religion) accessible to the English-speaking world. His sociology of religion . 
was a grandiose attempt to refute Marx by proving the influence of religious 
beliefs on society and economics. Readers would be well advised to consult ‘the 
German text whose powerful style is somewhat lost'in a rather free translation. — 
Dr W. S. Urquhart draws a sympathetic picture of John Laird (Proc. Br. Ac., 35.) 
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as of a man to whom nothing was final but the rules of sound navigation, and who 


preferred an ounce of original a hy to a sackful of history. 

In the September issue of The Philosophical Review W. KK. Frankena discusses 
“ Ewing’s Case against Naturalistic Theories of Value” as put forward in his 
recent book, The Definition of Good, and the present reviewer tries to show that the 
distinction between “‘ Truths of Reason and Truths of Fact,” first formulated by 
Hobbes, is common to modern rationalists as well'as empiticists—The October 
number of Mind brings an interesting and noteworthy paper by Professor C. A. 
Baylis, “‘ Facts, Propositions, Exemplification and Truth,” in which he attempts 
to construct a theory of the nature of truth in terms of the relation of exemplifica- 
tion and its converse, characterisation.—In the October issue of Philosophy T. H. 
McPherson tries to show that for Butler in the Sermons conscience and cool 
self-love are, for all practical purposes, identical (an involuntary reductio ad 
absurdum revealing the extent to which conscience has lost its meaning for the 
present generation) ; in the same issue Professor Bernard Philipps rejects Logical 
Positivism as “‘ Linguisticism” and as an unsuccessful attempt to supersede 
metaphysics. 


OXFORD 


II THEOLOGY 
By 
REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A.; Ph.D., D.D: 


IF to have written Gray’s Elegy was a clearer title to fame than to take Quebec, 
then the English-speaking world should not be grudging in the honour it bestows 
on the one who gave it such a hymn as “O God, our help in ages past.” In the 
Congregational Quarterly for October, Principal W. Gordon Robinson writes on 
“‘Tsaac Watts: Some Bi-Centenary Considerations.” He speaks of Watts as 
“* firmly grounded in the theology of Orthodox Dissent,” but a somewhat different 
picture is given in Arthur Paul Davis’s Isaac Watts (Independent Press, 85. 6d.). 
While wisely refusing, for lack of evidence, to be drawn into the controversy over 
Watts’s eventual Unitarianism, he prints extracts from the posthumously published 
ptayer in which he pours out all the agony occasioned to his soul by the obscuri- 
ties of Trinitarian doctrine. The two writers differ markedly in their estimate of 
the Guide to Prayer now edited and abridged by Harry Escott (Epworth Press, 
5s.). It is conventional in tone and mainly concerned with public prayer. Mr 
Escott has also. compiled an anthology from Forsyth under the title Peter Taylor 
Forsyth ; Director of Souls (Epworth Breas: 6s.), and in the introduction he com- 
pares the British theologian favourably with Barth. The latest Forsyth reprint is 
The Cruciality of the Cross (Independent Press, 85. 6d.). 

Studies of Wesley and the Methodist movement continue to pour from the 
press. Frank Baker offers an attractive account of Charles Wesley as Revealed ly 
His Letters (Epworth Press, 5s.). One gets the impression of a much less eventful, 
and therefore perhaps much more serene, life than that of his brother. The reprint 
of Marjorie Bowen’s Wrestling Jacob (Watts & Co., 35. 6d.) claims to be the only 
biography of John Wesley “ from the objective point of view.” But can anyone 
be ‘* objective ” in face of so challenging a personality ? Frank Baker’s A Charge 
to Keep (Epworth Press, 85, 6d.) will be particularly useful to. non-Methodists as 
an account of the history, doctrine, and organisation of Methodism. In The 
Early Methodist People (Epworth Press, 125. 6d.) Dr Leslie F. Church deals with 
“ the ordinary men and women of the Methodist Societies,” and reconstructs for 
us. “ their spiritual experiences, personal conduct, family life, and modes of 
worship.” 
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Leyton Richards has left us his testament in Christian Pacifism After Two World 
Wars (Independent Press, 7s. 6d.), a faithful but moderate. and carefully reasoned 
exposition of the position with which he was identified throughout his public life. 
In the Scottish Journal of Theology for September Dr John McConnachie wields his 
pen for the last time as a Barthian champion. His theme is ‘“‘ The Uniqueness of 
the Word of God,” but in the very act of emancipating theology from philosophy 
he delivers it over to Kant’s theory of knowledge. Science, philosophy, 
etc., operate in the realm of phenomena, while revelation opens to faith a secret 
door into the noumenal realm. In the same number Professor Norman W. 
Porteous repudiates the fantastic efforts of Vischer and his fellows to allegorise 
the O.T. into Christianity. Two articles begun in the previous number are not 
continued in this. D. R. Davies contributes some “Recollections and Im- 

tessions of Archbishop Temple” to the London Quarterly and Holborn Review 
ot October. 

Anything from the pen of one who combines scholarship with popular appeal 
so notably as Principal W. A. L. Elmslie does is sure of a welcome. Teachers of 
the O.T. in schools should find his How Came Our Faith (C.U.P.) particularly 
helpful, though they will note the contradiction involved in offering a guinea 
volume to the ordinary reader! The text is written in the easy style of a practised 
broadcaster, the scholarship being reserved for the notes. Those who do not know 
Principal Elmslie may be surprised to find that on Second Isaiah he follows 
C. C. Torrey ; on Ezekiel he has some views of his own which he may one day 
be induced to set out in greater detail. Professor C. R. North surveys the litera- 
ture on his subject with great care in his The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah 
(O.U.P. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 155.), and gives us his conclusion. The Servant 
Songs are “‘ myth,” and the myth they embody is Messianic. The present writer 
feels that Dr North has hardly done justice to the autobiographical interpretation 
of the Songs. But everyone who has a favourite theory will feel the same—unless 
it happens also to be Dr North’s theory! Dr James Parkes returns to his special 
theme in Judaism and Christianity (Victor Gollancz, 105. 6d.). He sees in the two 
teligions “‘ two closely interlocked and complementary stages of the unfolding 
of a single divine plan.” In the Congregational Quarterly Professor W. D. Davies 
crosses swords with Dr Parkes for his assertion that the teaching of the Crucifixion 
by the Church is in no small measure responsible for anti-Semitic feeling. It is 
beside the point to say that this has not happened “‘ in modern times at least, 
apart from certain anti-semitic clerics,” ‘The problem lies at a much deeper level 
than that, as part of the hangover from centuries of unfortunate teaching in which 
the Jew was execrated as the murderer of Christ. 

It is to be hoped that there will be further discussion of the points raised by 
Professor J. Y. Campbell in The Journal of Theological Studies for July-October. 
He challenges the generally accepted view that the word ecclesia in the N.T. is the 
equivalent of gaha/ in the O.T., and that the latter term stands for “‘ Israel as the 
people of God.”’ This leads him to deny that the use of e¢clesia by the early Chris- 
tians carries with it any “ claim to be the true people of God, the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the Israel of the Old Covenant.” It meant originally a “ meeting,” then 
a “congregation,” and finally “the Christian community as a whole.” Will 
all who are engaged in discussions on reunion please note! H. A. Guy’s New 
Testament Doctrine of the “* Last Things”? (O.U.P. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 105. 6d.) 
is a useful summary of the position of opinion to date as regards the eschatology 
of the N.T. and how it is to be undetstood, not without some indication of how 
the author’s own mind inclines. It is seriously defective for the student’s purpose, 
however, inasmuch as it takes cognisance only of work in English. Bishop A. C. 
Headlam continues in his Fourth Gospel as History (Blackwell, 75. 6d.) the common- 
sense attitude and the somewhat magisterial handling of “the critics” which 
were characteristic of him during his life. He accepts the apostolic authorship of 
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the Gospel. Yet it is not chronological, and its teaching owes not a little to the 
Evangelist’s reflections. 

Robert F. Davidson has earned the gratitude of all who are interested in the 
philosophy of religion by his study of Rudolf Ofto’s Interpretation of Religion 
(Princeton University Press, $2.50). It opens with an account of Otto’s place in 
the development of German theology, goes on to a clear and scholarly exposition 
of his contribution to thought, and in the final chapter points the way to a more 
adequate rapprochement between religion and morality than Otto was able to effect. 
Principal Micklem has written a notable little book in his Re/igion (O.U.P. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 55.) which takes the place of Estlin Carpenter’s volume on Com- 
parative Religion in the Home University Library. He breaks with the conventional 
classifications of religions and deals with various spiritual types, common often to 
East and West, Christian and non-Christian alike. His final distinction is between 
** religions of Reason or Providence which apprehend the world of nature and 
history as a moral order not independent of a higher and inscrutable and yet 
beneficent Power, and the religions of Revelation or of Myth which in some form 
or other offer deliverance from the world and from death through a divine 
redemptive action.” In the autumn number of Faith and Freedom E. G. Lee raises 
the problem of “‘ Myth, Historic Fact, and Eternal Truth.” He rightly stresses 
the fact that the Christian symbolism has become strange and unintelligible to 
multitudes in our time. But is this all that may be said? What of the hold exerted 
over so many by the secularised version of the Christian symbolism in Marxism ? 
Is there not some truth in the Frenchman’s witticism that “‘ the less religious we 
grow, the more. Christian we become ” ? 

The Plain View for October contains an article of great value by the editor. 
Under the title “‘ Return to Christian Doctrine” he criticises Niebuht’s Gifford 
Lectures from the humanist point of view. He is to be congratulated on the fair 
and accurate statement of Niebuhr’s views with which the article opens : some 
theologians might do well to read it for that alone! In the Journal of Religion for 
July there are two articles which should not be passed over without notice. 
Amos N. Wilder writes on the ‘‘ Eschatology of Jesus ” and refuses to abandon 
all connection between the coming kingdom of God and the future course of 
history. Jesus and his followers “ spoke out of a level of experience where the 
world and man are made and unmade and out of an intensity of vision that is 
concerned with the work of God in its most general aspects.” They therefore 
offer a hope which “‘ relates to man’s destiny both in this world and in the world 
beyond.” Paul Ramsey deals with Existenz and the Existence of God, and shows 
reason to think that Hegel was not as far from Kierkegaard as the latter supposed. 
Where the two part company is that for Kierkegaard the self is won by commerce 
in knowledge and conduct, with a world beyond it and independent of it, while 
for the idealist Hegel the world with which the self has to do is, in the last resort, 
one with that self. In Dominican Studies for July Mark Brocklehurst includes 
existentialism among the more recent forms of thought which the Thomist can 
understand better than those which stem from Descartes. 

Emil Brunner’s Gifford Lectures on Christianity and Civilisation (Nisbet, 105.), 
delivered in autumn 1947 at St Andrews, have been fortunate in finding a publisher 
to bring them out so soon and at so reasonable a price. He works out a “‘ Chris- 
tian doctrine of the foundations of civilisation,” and handles such problems as 
those of truth, time, justice, and freedom. While he criticises severely current 
tendencies, he is unsparing also in his censure of ‘‘ empirical Christianity.” But, 
as with other writers of this school, one is left wondering what then they have 
to put in its place. Is not the private system worked out by Brunner just another 
form of “‘ empirical Christianity” ? R. G. Coulson has persuaded the Dean of 
St Paul’s to commend his guide to contemplative meditation, The Way Into God 
(John Murray, 75. 6d.). But did Dr Matthews read the book first ? After doing so 
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oneself, one is disposed to doubt it. Kierkegaard Studies by T. H. Croxall (Lutter- 
worth Press, 15s.) deals with topics selected from the work of the Danish thinker— 
man, Christianity, and God. The author attempts both to summarise and explain 
Kierkegaard’s position under these various heads and to relate his teaching “ to 
(2) the Bible, (4) our own age.” He does not always succeed in combining the 
two aims, and in particular the chapters on ‘“‘ Hope” and “ Time-Eternity ” 
seem to fall outside the general scheme. But his studies of what Kierkegaard 
meant by dread, despair, and repetition should be helpful to those who find these 
difficult. And who does not? John Edward Dirks’s Critical Theology of Theodore 
Parker (Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 125. 64.) 
shows by what steps Parker passed from Biblical criticism to his “theology of 
absolute religion.” The conclusion reached is that Parker was a transitional 
thinker. “‘ He stands between the characteristic Enlightenment views and the 
greater emphasis on human consciousness of the transcendentalists.” That the 
mantle of Nicholas Berdyaev has fallen, in this country at any rate, upon the 
shoulders of Dr E. Lampert is clearly suggested by the latter’s latest book, The 
Apocalypse of History (Faber and Faber, 185.). The references in the text to the 
N.T. Apocalypse are few and far between. One sees clearly the superiority of 
Orthodoxy to both Catholicism and Protestantism on such a fundamental point 
as the relation between God and man, What we have been apt to dismiss as 
Pelagianism is more accurately to be described, as here, as a “‘ theology of freedom.” 
“‘ God creates man through man himself.” History is seen as the sphere of divine- 
human co-operation and of the tragedy which ensues when that co-operation 
breaks down, There are many sentences one would like to quote, but a single 
example must suffice. “‘ Everybody is therefore ordained to and worthy of Christ’s 
presence (except probably him who thinks he is !).”” The last two chapters have a 
prophetic quality and would interpret the present clash between East and West 
as an illustration of Jaspers’s profound symbolism of the Law of Day and the 


Passion of Night. He asks: ‘‘ May it not be that the destiny of the West is to 
respond to and embody the perennial challenge of the East ?” The first four 
volumes of Amsterdam Reports arrived too late to be dealt with here, but will 
receive a fuller notice in the April number, 
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Dr Williams and his Library: Friends of Dr Williams’s Library, Inaugural 
Lecture, 1947. By Stephen Kay Jones. Printed for the Society by W. et 
& Sons, Cambridge. Pp. 35. 25. 


Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks 


Tuts Inaugural Lecture delivered before the first meeting of the newly formed 
Friends of Dr Williams’s Library, has set a notable standard for all subsequent 
lectures delivered before the Society. This beneficent Library first opened its 
doors in 1729 in what was then the London of Canaletto, with a new St Paul’s 
rising over the city. The founder was one Daniel Williams, but the nucleus had 
been collected by the learned and reverend Dr William Bates whose library had 
been purchased, on his death, in 1699, by Dr Williams. Bates we know as one- 
time incumbent of St Dunstan’s-in-the-West, a commissioner at the Savoy Con- 
ference, who had thrown in his lot with the 2,000 ejected ministers of 1662 when 
the Conference went awry. But who was Daniel Williams? He came most 
probably of Welsh peasant stock, went, aged twenty-one, to Ireland as domestic 
va lain to the Countess of Meath, and eleven years later married a wealthy 

widow, sister of the Countess of Montrath. She died thirteen years later, and after 
a respectable interval of three years, Williams married yet another wealthy widow 
whose first husband, a son of Cromwell’s Steward and Keeper of the Tower, had 
been a silk mercer. We may suppose that Williams purchased the nucleus of 
Bates’s library with his first wife’s money and established his own with that of his 
second wife. Leaving Ireland for England in 1687, Williams became the acknow- 
ledged leader of the dissenters in London. In the summer of 1711, Williams, now 
sixty-eight, drafted his last Will and Testament. Queen Anne was not yet dead 
and the Protestant Succession was still in the balance. “I Daniel Williams of 
Hoxton near London Doctor of Divinity being sound in mind for which I thank 
my blessed God yet sensible of mortality do make this my last Will and Testa- 
ment. .. .” And what a Will it is ! In its printed form it makes forty-five pages. 
After providing for his widow (for he had no children by either marriage) and 
making a number of specific bequests, he entrusts the residue of his Estate for 
charitable purposes to twenty-three Trustees chosen from among ministers and 
laymen of the group of English Presbyterian meeting-houses in and around 
London. These particular congregations in the course of the eighteenth century 
became Unitarian in their theology, so that, while in no sense a Unitarian trust, 
the individual trustees have in the main been Unitarian, although persons from 
other “‘ dissenting” denominations are among the Trustee body. Williams’s 
Will contains inter alia provision for those well-known post-graduate Divinity 
Scholarships which have started so many young Nonconformist students on the 
ladder to distinction. Provision for the Library is not reached until page 41 of 
the printed Will. 

The pious Founder had provided a respectable tomb for himself in Bunhill 
Fields. It is due solely to the energy and foresight of the Trustees that he did not 
erect a mausoleum in the form of a Library, for it was a foundation without 
endowments ! No praise can be too high for the Trustees of the period who set 
themselves the task of keeping the Library alive. In 1805 the Court of Chancery 
allowed certain monies (for the Estate grew in value with the years) to be diverted 
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to the support and improvement of the Library. Resident in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in a house in Red Cross Street, it was the repository, until 1837, of the well- 
known “ Register of Births of Protestant Dissenters of the Three Denomina- 
tions,” the Librarian for the time being acting as Registrar. Then came a move to 
Grafton Street, and later, in 1890, the Trustees purchased University Hall, Gordon 
Square, a building erected to mark the passing of the Dissenters Chapel Act. 
The Library with ample space for expansion, and a reasonable response on the 
part of the Charity Commissioners to repeated applications from the Trustees 
for increased grants for staff and for the purchase of books, now entered upon a 
period of rapid development under Francis Jones, father of the lately retired 
librarian, Stephen Kay Jones (himself a peer among librarians). The work of the 
Library grew so tapidly that at last the Charity Commissioners were forced to 
request the Trustees to submit a new scheme for the entire administration of Dr 
William’s Charity. Under the scheme of 1910, the Commissioners approved two 
lump-sum annual allocations from the Trust funds: £600 for library staff and 
£600 for purchase of books and binding. Incredible as it may appear to-day, the 
allowance was, in 1910, reasonably adequate. Now, after two world wars, the 
provision is grotesque in its inadequacy. Restricted as they still are by the terms 
of the 1910 scheme, the Trustees have to cast about for other means of support 
for their great library, a library which is open for use “‘ without distinction of 
creed, status or vocation.” Two courses are open to the Trustees—to allow their 
library to mark-time, which ultimately means stagnation ; or to expand, but every 
hundred volumes added means more work for the staff. Possessing rich MSS. 
treasures and rare books, as well as an excellent range of working literature, the 
Library has now sought the support of its new Friends in order to attract more 
funds to its maintenance. Issuing more than 20,000 books a year to readers, there 
are to-day no further economies that can be effected without seriously diminish- 
ing the Library’s usefulness. The Pilgrim Trust and the Hibbert Trust have 
made generous grants for the special purpose of compiling a catalogue of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuty books and pamphlets in the Library—virtually 
a bibliography of Early Nonconformity—in itself a five years’ undertaking. But 
the general work of the Library requires generous outside support. The address 
of the Library is 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient East. By C. J. Gadd. Schweich Lectures 
for 1945. Cumberlege, O.U.P., London, 1948. Pp. ror. 75. 6d. 


Reviewed by L. H. Brockington (Oxford) 


THIs is an important book for the Biblical scholar because in its survey of the 
ideas of divine kingship in the ancient East it reveals how greatly lacking in 
dynamic force were the polytheistic civilisations as compared with that of Israel 
under monotheistic Yahwism. At the same time, it is a difficult book because the 
author has been able to draw on such a wealth of material, and although it is fully 
documented and enriched with explanatory footnotes, it is not easy to follow the 
argument at first reading. 

The three chapters deal respectively with the god as divine king, the king as 
his agent, and the people as his subjects. In the first lecture Mr Gadd, setting 
aside as irrelevant the mythological idea of attainment of supremacy among the 
gods by combat, shows how a god may attain, or confirm an already acquired, 
supremacy through the successful management of an earthly kingdom. Since the 
earth was thus a necessary stage for the rivalry of the gods they vied in giving 
to men the necessary arts and crafts for successful pursuit of life and conquest. 
We are reminded of how Yahweh gave skill in agriculture and industrial affairs 
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to the descendants of Cain. Various means were used by the gods for communicat- 
ing with their subjects on earth and these increase in importance as the distance 
between the god and his subjects is widened. God must be withdrawn from the 
limitations of the merely human. 

The second lecture concerns the king as the deputy of the god and describes 
his duty in ordering the life of the people so as to provide the maximum service 
to the god. There is discernible a wide range of beliefs concerning the relation of 
king and god: in ancient Egypt the god himself became king, in Babylon king- 
ship was the gift of the gods, whilst in Israel the king: was installed at the urgent 
request of the people and was regarded in some quarters as usurping God’s 
prerogative of kingship. 

The third lecture is taken up with ideas about the people and their behaviour 
under the rule of the gods. The following generalisation is of interest: “in 
Egypt there was more of private morality, in Babylonia more of social con- 
science ” (p. 81). On the whole it was sufficient for the ordinary people to share 
blindly in the ritual prescribed by the priestly authorities and to give little heed to 
moral integrity. 

Mr Gadd has rendered scholars a service by so ably assembling this material 
and in producing a well documented book that will be a mine of information on the 


theme of divine kingship and on the various devices for ascertaining the will of the | 


gods. Biblical scholars will be grateful for the revealing background it provides 
against which to set the Hebrew ideas of kingship, divination, prophecy and social 
and’moral behaviour. Particular mention may be made of the emphasis laid on 
the fact that in Israel the king was not even above the censure of the prophet 
(p. 42) who was in closer contact with God. Again, a suggestive parallel is drawn 
between certain prophecies concerning the reigns of early Babylonian and Assyrian 
kings and the apocalyptic practice of writing history as prediction. These texts had 
pteviously been taken as prophecies of changing fortunes under a change of 
dynasty thus suggesting eschatological interpretation, but they are now confi- 
dently regarded as descriptions of past history. If it is true that these documents 
** bear some seeds of the later apocalyptic literature” (p. 71) then we have here 
important material for a rediscussion of the nature of pseudonymity. 

In view of the closing paragraph of Lecture III in which the decadence of the 
contemporary world of Isaiah’s time is strikingly presented, we wish that Mr Gadd 
had paid more attention to the dynamic of the new preaching of which he says the 
world was so sorely in need and to the civilisation from which it emerged. The 
present reviewer thinks that insufficient justice is done to the strong belief in ancient 
Israel that God was present among men. The suggestion is made in Lecture I 
that whereas the partriarchs had been companions of God, Moses had been the 
last to see him “ face to face,” and that thereafter he was withdrawn from the 
company of men. To this it may be objected that there never was a time in ancient 
Israel when it was believed that God. had wholly withdrawn. Admittedly men felt 
the impropriety of speaking too readily about God’s personal presence in anthro- 
pomorphic terms and introduced “ mediatory ” ideas, but the uniqueness of the 
Old Testament lies in the fact that it did keep fresh and vivid a belief in the personal 
presence of God, creator,and redeemer. 


The Bible and Modern Scholarship. By Sit Frederic Kenyon. London: John 
Muttay. Pp. ix + 53. 35. 6d. 
Reviewed by Roger Thomas (London) 


Tuts small volume of some sixty pages originated as a lecture. It is an interesting 
treatment by an acknowledged expert of a familiar subject, the light thrown by 
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archeology and palzography on the Bible. After an all too brief summary of the 
history ot Biblical criticism in recent times the bearing of selected discoveries on 
the Old and New Testaments is discussed, while a final section deals with the errors 
and extreme positions maintained in the Bishop of Birmingham’s recent book The 
Rise of Christianity. 

The book does not set out to discuss the wider implications of its subject, the 
question, for instance, how far archzology is likely to carry us in our understanding 
of the Bible. There is a natural tendency to overestimate the results of archzo- 
logical discoveries, perhaps because a very great amount of industry goes to grind 
out a very small amount of grain, and it is natural to think that the results are 
commensurate with the industry. No one should doubt that particular discoveries 
have been of very real value and importance or that they have been well worth the 
labour, but there are instances in this book of a tendency to make more of them 
than they are quite worth. Thus an earlier date for the use of writing has a bearing 
though not a very great bearing on the antiquity of the complicated legislation 
contained in the Pentateuch. 

Again, the dating of a papyrus fragment of the Gospel of St John in the early 
second century and of another containing passages highly reminiscent of St John 
at about the same date certainly suggests that the usual date for this gospel late 
in the first century is correct, but is it quite relevant, on this evidence, to discuss 
the question of authorship? A date within the first century makes apostolic 
authorship possible; it hardly makes it probable. Such paleographical evidence 
does little to explain the chasm that lies between the synoptic writers with their 
core of solid history and the gospel of St John with its (to say the least of it) highly 
imaginative dialogue. If we trust, as we have a right to do, the soundest elements 
in the Synoptic tradition, the apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel must 
remain questionable to a degree to which Sir Frederic Kenyon hardly does justice 
when he uses such phrases as “the very individual style of that gospel,” or 
“reminiscences of an eye-witness . . . often of a more intimate and private 
character than the public utterances recorded by the Synoptics . . . expressed in 
a style acquired by the evangelist over his length of years, but reflecting a direct 
knowledge which none of the Synoptics could claim.” There is more in the dis- 
parity of information than that, and it is hardly true to say, as he does, that “the 
probability of the authorship of the Apostle John seems to be enormously streng- 
thened.” The papyrus fragments, important as they are, will hardly carry us as 
far as that. Nor does it really represent the situation to say that the 
apostolic authorship in John xxi. 24 could not be false if written in the first century 
“when many persons were alive who could confirm or contradict it.” In our own 
day, if we had little more than living memory to go upon, a well-intentioned but wholly 
imaginary account of events during the Boer War might well go unchecked and 
unchallenged, in spite of the existence of those who were witnesses of the 
events. 

In a last section Sir Frederic Kenyon gives an extended list of errors and dubious 
critical claims made in the Bishop of Birmingham’s recent book. In the main the 
Bishop’s extremer positions cannot be maintained, though Sir Frederic sometimes 
does less than justice to the evidence. In spite of Sir William Ramsay, a census in 
Palestine in 9-8 B.c. must remain more than a little doubtful ; and in deriding the 
Bishop’s allusion to Luke’s hasty reading of Josephus, no mention is made 
re the rather more telling instance from Luke’s account of Gamaliel’s speech in 

cts v. 

The present reviewer (even if he feels compelled to criticise in detail) welcomes 
this scholarly contribution to an important subject from the more conservative 
point of view, and would be glad to see the exposition of this book carried further 
still. It is not likely to be the final word, but the final word will not be spoken 
without the expression of this point of view. 

Vor. XLVII. No. 2 8 
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The Religious Orders in England. By Dom David Knowles. Cambridge 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xvi + 348. 308. 


Reviewed by Geoffrey F. Nuttall (New College, London) 


Tus book may be read with profit for and by itself. It is also the second part 
of a monumental history of the religious life in medizval England. The first part 
appeared in 1940 under the title The Monastic Order in England, 943-1216. In 
the present volume the story is advanced only so far as ¢. 1340, but is expanded to 
include the new orders of Friars: hence the change in the title’s style. The two 
centuries before the Dissolution, together with the history of the Carthusians and 
Premonstratensians, are to be covered in a further work. 

The period now under consideration is designated at the outset as “an age 
less familiar, and in a sense less grateful, to the monastic historian” than that 
studied in the earlier book. Furthermore, it is, for various reasons, no longer 
possible to present the material available “ in such a way as to give some impression 
of ordered development in a body with many members ” ; the only method open 
is the more piecemeal method of “ selecting a number of important interests and 
pursuits”, and of leaving their inter-relation and comparative importance to the 
readet’s judgement. It may be said at once, however, that the qualities at play in 
the previous volume—the range of knowledge, the grasp of principle, the balanced 
judgement and frank interpretation, equally sensitive to spiritual ideals and aware 
of their quickness to decay, and, not least, the admirably clear style—are as evident 
here as before. 

The arrangement of the book is as follows. Part I, which is devoted to The Old 
Orders, is concerned, in the main, with three subjects. First, capitular reorganisa- 
tion and reform among the Benedictines, following the Lateran Council of 1215, 
are studied. The chapters are shown to have been repeatedly concerned with 
meat-eating and fasting, and with the abandonment of liturgical accretions in 
favour of theological studies, for which a house of studies was established at 
Oxford. Secondly, monastic methods in exploiting the land are described. “ For 
the first time since the height of the Roman-Empire high farming became practic- 
able in England.” Monks “ now often filled the réles both of an enlightened 
great landowner—a duke of Portland or Sutherland—and of his estate agent.” 
There is a telling sketch here of Henry Eastry, prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
from 1285 to 1331, whose “forte was undoubtedly economic administration.” 
The third main subject is the systematic visitation of the monasteries by authority. 
In the records of these visitations “‘ three particular evils stand out . . . personal 
immorality, weak and unspiritual government, and poverty seeking refuge in 
debt ” ; but Dom David Knowles rightly insists on the limitations of such records, 
which tell of faults but not of fidelity (beyond the colourless omnia bene), and which, 
as intimate documents containing information given in confidence, might more 
honourably have been left undisturbed. 

Part II, the longest part, is given to the Friars. The arrangement here is four- 
fold. First, in contrast with the aims and methods of contemporary reforming 
legislators, we have a moving portrait of St Francis, who “ knew Christ more 
directly,” for “ the new birth came first to his own soul,” and who “ gave a life, 
not a code” ; and of the coming of the Minors, in all the freshness of their enthu- 
siasm, often with no priest among them and needing at first no chapel, only an 
ordinary house. Secondly, St Dominic’s “ principal achievement, his consummate 
ability and striking originality as a legislator,” which “‘ mark an epoch in the 
history of religious institutional legislation,” is presented ; and the Preachers are 
followed to England. We then see the interaction and resulting antipathy between 
the two orders—for the Dominicans copied the Franciscans in becoming mendi- 
cants, while the Franciscans took over elements in the Dominican system of 
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government—and also the mutual recriminations between both orders and parish 
priests. Lastly, considerable space is given to the theologians among the Friars. 
** It is an irony of history ” that those who “ did most to destroy the bridge linking 
matter with mind and mind with God” should have been followers of “ the 
unlettered Francis ” ; but in the Franciscan scholastics may be seen “‘ a succession 
of men of speculative powers which can scarcely be paralleled in any other epoch 
of English history.” The influence of William of Ockham, in particular, “ upon 
the intellectual history of Europe can scarcely be exaggerated.” 

In Part III Professor Knowles gathers together a number of subsidiary studies 
of The Monasteries and their World, such as the cathedral monasteries, the 
monastic boroughs, the abbot, and the daily life. Matthew Paris, “a chronicler 
rather than a writer of history” but also “a worker in metal, a sculptor and a 
painter,” figures prominently in a chapter on Intellectual Life—History, Art ard 
Music. The book concludes with a brief visit to some outstanding Benedictine 
monasteries up and down England. 

Such a review may excite interest but cannot adequately convey the book’s 
quality. Every page is thoroughly documented, and there is a useful select biblio- 
graphy and index. Every page, also, is alive : however varied the subject-matter, 
the interest is sustained. The appointment of a Benedictine monk, in the person 
of the author, to the Chair of Medieval History at Cambridge is not more remark- 
able than is his utter fairness as he paints this “tree no longer white as a bride 
with April blossom, yet not unduly cumbering the ground.” 


Paul and Rabbinic Judaism. By W. D. Davies. London, S.P.C.K., 1948. 
Pp. x + 376. 275. 6d. 


Reviewed by David Daube (Caius College, Cambridge) 


THIRTY years ago, Paul was widely looked upon as an exponent of Hellenistic 
theology. To-day this view is rapidly losing ground. Our knowledge of the 
Rabbinic sources has increased, and many notions formerly classed as foreign 
to Judaism have been discovered in the Talmud and allied literature. Again, the 
methods of assessing the material have become more subtle: it is now considered 
possible that, particularly in addressing Gentiles, Paul might employ a Stoic 
term without diverging from Pharisaic doctrine. Also, there is probably a desire 
on the part of modern scholars to establish a firmer continuity between the old 
Israel and the new, and to recover some of the legalistic element of the former, too 
lightly dismissed in the liberal period. 

“ Paul and Rabbinic Judaism ” is the first book in which this fresh approach 
is tried out over a wide range of Pauline thought. It should become the starting- 
point for all further discussion on the subject. In a field notoriously vast and com- 
plicated, Professor Davies displays thorough familiarity with the sources and the 
literature. He possesses the gift of spotting the essential, while never losing sight 
of such details as contribute to the climate of the whole. Above all, though defi- 
nitely combating the Hellenistic school, he makes full use of the data it has brought 
to light. His conclusions are important, original and sound. 

He contends that it is wrong to interpret Paul’s theology as the antithesis of 
Rabbinic Judaism. Essentially, Paul remained a Pharisee thoroughout his lifetime, 
both in his way of thinking and in his emotions. Only he was a Pharisee who 
acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah. Wherever he differed from the Rabbis, it 
was because of this one point and its implications—not because of any ideas 
fundamentally alien to Judaism. Any contemporary Rabbi, had he recognised 
Jesus as the Messiah, might have reached a position similar to that of Paul. 

The author starts by refuting the popular assumption of a sharp distinction in 
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New Testament times between Palestinian and Diaspora Judaism. He then investi- 
gates some basic aspects of Pauline thought: his conception of sin, modelled 
on the Jewish doctrine of the evil impulse and good impulse; his conception of 
the First and Last Adam, inspired by Jewish speculations about the creation and 
Adam as a symbol of the unity of mankind ; his Jewish nationalism ; his concep- 
tion of redemption, reflecting Rabbinic notions of the exodus as re-enacted in 
every generation and individual ; his emphasis on ethics and the words of Jesus 
as a binding law ; his conception of Jesus as a New Torah and the Wisdom of God, 
derived from the Jewish identification of the Torah with Wisdom; his doctrine 
of the Spirit, agreeing with Rabbinic expectations of the Age to Come, but differ- 
ing from alleged Hellenistic parallels in stressing the communal nature of the 
Spirit ; his conception of the death of Jesus, in line with the Rabbinic attitude 
to sacrifice, obedience and vicarious merit, and quite possibly related to a pre- 
Christian, Jewish picture of a Suffering Messiah; and lastly his eschatology, 
influenced by the twofold réle of the Age to Come in Rabbinic thought, i.e. as a 
future event and as an eternal reality. 

The author has certainly made out his case. That Paul “ remained, as far as 
possible, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and baptised his Rabbinic heritage into 
Christ ” must henceforth be regarded as established. Of course, he does admit 
Hellenistic elements in Paul. But, as indicated, he is aware that Hellenistic form 
does not necessarily imply Hellenistic substance. Rom. i. 20 is Stoic in expression, 
but the Rabbis also held that the creation testifies to the Creator. Moreover, he 
rightly observes that certain Hellenistic ideas had crept into Judaism long before 
Paul and, by his time, were quite orthodox, such as the belief in the immortality 
of the soul, superimposed on the earlier one in resurrection. 

In one or two sections, it is perhaps possible to reinforce the author’s thesis. 
For example, the plan of instruction of prospective proselytes set forth in the 
Talmud (Bab. Yebhamoth 47a f.) shows a structure which throws light on that 
of catechetical chapters in the Epistles—and maybe even on material outside the 
Epistles. The following five divisions emerge : (1) The person wishing to become 
a Jew is asked whether he does not know that Israel’s lot in this age is suffering ; 
if he answers “‘ I know and I am not worthy to share it,” he is admitted. Clearly, 
one fundamental must be grasped before any teaching can begin, namely, that 
humiliation—more precisely, humiliation in this age—means exaltation. The 
Christian parallel to this is obvious. (2) Now the candidate is taught some of the 
lighter and some of the weightier commandments. The aim here appears to be to 
convey, not just the chief duties, but the general atmosphere of the new life. 
The decision exactly which precepts suit the individual case seems to be left to 
the teacher. In the Epistles, too, lighter and weightier injunctions stand side by 
side, and there are enough variations to show that no rigidly fixed scheme was 
followed. This part (2) recurs at a later stage of the procedure : during immersion, 
two scholars teach the proselyte some of the lighter and some of the weightier 
commandments. The fact that not one rule concerning levitical purity is singled 
out for mention provides strong evidence of the spiritual character of Jewish 
proselyte baptism. (3) Next the candidate is taught the duties to the poor, on 
gleanings, on the forgotten sheaf, etc. How strongly the Epistles insist on charity 
within the community is well known. It should be noted that (3) can hardly 
depend on Christian models ; if it did, it would doubtless refer to less specific and 
more impressive. exhortations, such as Lev. xix. 18. (4) The candidate is then 
instructed in the penalties for transgressions; and the difference between his 
former state, when he could eat forbidden fat and violate the Sabbath without 
incurring extirpation or stoning, and his new state, when he cannot, is impressed 
on him. This is contrasting the old life, “‘ according to the former lusts in your 
ignorance,” and the new, which is holy and where one must remember him “‘ who 
judgeth according to every man’s work.” In Paul, it is true, there is a different 
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nuance, since, for him, sin is inexcusable even before conversion. It is note- 
worthy that the two institutions mentioned, the Sabbath and the dietary laws, are 
those which most effectively separate the Jew from his pagan neighbour. (5) Finally 
he is instructed in the reward of keeping the commandments ; he is told that the 
World to Come is only for the righteous, and that Israel in this age can receive 
neither its full punishment nor its full reward ; but no detailed exposition is given 
him. Part (5), then, contains the promise offered by the religion, taking up (1), 
the theme of exaltation, on another level. It finishes with some eschatological 
references. The warning against details in this connection [it is very unlikely 
that it is meant to cover (2) to (4) as well] may well be late and anti-Christian ; 
at any rate it shows that, but for it, teachers would enlarge. 

However, all this only supports Professor Davies’s main propositions. He has 
produced a great work and, it may be added, one written in such a fascinating 
style that a reader will derive as much pleasure as profit. 


A New Theory of Human Evolution. By Sir Arthur Keith. London, Watts 
& Co. Pp. 430. 21s. 


Reviewed by John Nance (Edinburgh) 


EvoLurionary theory had recently reached this stage: initiatives, known as 
genes, are believed to control reagents, known as enzymes, in the ratio of one gene 
to one enzyme, in their function of metabolism, metabolism being that continuity 
of chemical change which characterises the development of living organisms. 
Genes are hereditary factors, and pass from generation to generation. They inhabit 
the thread-like bodies of the chromosomes, which seem to be largely responsible 
for imparting the life to natural cells. The number of chromosomes in an egg-cell 
or a sperm-cell becomes reduced by half (meiosis) when the cell reaches maturity ; 
and the full complement is restored only if two of the half-cells become united 
in fertilisation. In this way, the genes of one parent are shuffled with those of the 
other in the basic cell from which the new unit develops. Thus are ensured on the 
one hand a general conformity of kind between offspring and parent and offspring 
and offspring, and, on the other, a particular difference in characteristics. It is 
supposed from this that the separate individuality of each living thing is imparted 
to it by its personal allotment of genes. 

Using the genetic theory, and its practical applications under Mendel’s law, it 
is possible for the fancier (say, of pigeons) to breed into strain A, by intelligent 
selection, a chosen characteristic from strain B; and then, by éso/ation and inter- 
breeding amongst his selected B’s and AB’s, to “ fix” a progeny which will, in 
theory, continue to breed indefinitely true to the strain AB. But if the inbreeding 
is continued, the AB progeny will, in fact, begin to develop characteristics not 
necessitously intended in the crossing of A with B. This could be because the 
same genes become more and more shuffled (the sum of non-identities ultimately 
equalling a difference), or it could be that some of the genes themselves “‘ mutate.” 
It is generally assumed that in normal circumstances the actual mutation of genes 
is very gradual, and takes place only within the organic succession ; being un- 
affected by any characteristics acquired by members of the groups forming the 
succession in ad hoc adaptations. But such adaptations—to a particular climate, to 
a specialised diet, to habits not chosen but enforced by circumstances—clearly 
play an important part in selection in its natural (as opposed to its artificial) form. 
The persistence of a strain depends, in the last- resort, on its suitability for its 
adopted réle in its adopted surroundings. Natural, no less than artificial selection 
works by discriminate elimination ; and the unsuitable form gradually disappears. 

Sir Arthur Keith’s remarkable contribution to these evolutionary concepts :is 
two-fold. First, he enlarges the genetic theory of physiological development by 
reference to the action of the hormones. Hormones are secretions of the ductless 
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glands, and seem to have a profound effect on organic growth. The mongoloid 
mutation of the caucasian skull associated with certain sorts of idiocy is sup- 
posedly caused by an abnormality of function in the pituitary gland; which, by 
an exaggerated action, is also held responsible for the enormous size and strength 
of the gorilla. In pituitary hormone, suggests Sir Arthur, rather than in “ sexual 
selection,” we may discover the instrument of effective action which, energised 
by enzymes and directed by the genes, makes so marked the physiological differen- 
tiation of the so-called “ races ” of mankind. 

It is thus clearly possible that the transition from one physical form to another 
may have taken place much more quickly than has previously been supposed ; 
and the man-shaped skulls may in fact have developed almost, as it were, over- 
night from the ape-shaped skulls, as indeed they seem to have done. The per- 
manence of such a mutation would, of course, depend upon so/ation; and it is 
to the theory of isolation that Sir Arthur makes his second, and greater, con- 
tribution. He calls it the “ group theory.” Isolation has, heretofore, been con- 
sidered almost exclusively in geographical terms ; and its paramount importance 
as a factor in evolutionary development was not fully recognised. It did not seem 
to help (for instance) in explaining differential developments on those large land 
masses on which species were always potentially miscible. Sir Arthur points out 
that they never were in fact miscible, because the principal agent in isolation is 
temperamental rather than physical. 

Living things, he insists, are not passive participants so much as active pro- 
tagonists in evolutionary events. He cites the tribal structure of all primitive 
races, which can be compared with the family groups of apes and birds. The 
intrusion of an “‘ outsider ”—not simply one of a different species but even one of 
another family group of the same species—is resented. In this tribal or family 
group we have the perfect inbreeding unit for genetical fixes and subsequent 
mutations. The inevitable intrusion of outside genes due to the quasi-involuntary 
widening of the group—the single acceptable outsider (the contemporary “ mixed- 
marriage ”), the coalition of smaller groups for mutual defence or advantage (the 
contemporary “class” or “club,” “‘cominform” or “ trade-union”), their 
larger coalescence on what is called a “ national” basis—slows down the evolu- 
tionary impetus ; for the genes are continually re-shuffled, producing a variety 
of types, but never so settled in succession as to produce a new “ fixed ” strain. 

As to the specific pre-eminence of Man, Sir Arthur seems to attribute that 
solely to the size and complexity of his brain. That a large and complex brain 
accompanies the manifestations of humanity is undeniable; that it causes these 
manifestations is still open to dispute. There are certain lacune in the evolu- 
tionary story, of which this is one, which appear not to be susceptible of an entirely 
physiological explanation. And just as it is now becoming obvious that the 
consideration of the physical and psychical modes of human behaviour as discrete 
activities leads to substantial errors in comprehensive analysis, so it is becoming 
equally obvious that man in his physical and psychical rdles is not solely a physio- 
logical entity. It is a pity that Sir Arthur, who has come so close to an acceptable 
synthesis of the biological with the sociological aspects of evolution, did not give 
this aspect of his argument a more profound consideration. 


The Gate of Horn: A study of the religious conceptions of the Stone Age, 
and their influence upon European thought. By Gertrude Rachel Levy. 
London: Faber & Faber. Pp. xxxi + 349. Illus. 42s. 


Reviewed by John Layard (Oxford) 


I HopE I shall not offend the author of this highly interesting and valuable work 
if I describe it as a kind of scholarly prose poem, using the latest archeological 
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and anthropological data in an attempt to trace, in an imaginatively scientific 
way, the main lines of religious development from paleolithic times up to the 
flowering of Mediterranean culture in Greece. 

To go backwards with our eyes open is to go forwards too. In fact, such “ going 
backwards,” in the sense of regaining contact with one’s roots, is essential to any 
kind of progress that is not going to lose itself in mere self-annihilatire thought. 
This is true not only for the individual, but also for the race. All new spiritual 
movements begin by “ harking back,” that is to say reculer pour mieux sauter, 
and each is driven to go yet further back than its predecessor had done, in order 
to seek yet firmer ground for the ensuing leap. The past century has gone much 
farther back historically than any before, and, side by side with this, the fast 
disappearing human “ past” is being dug up as it exists to-day among what is 
left of so-called “‘ primitive” cultures. At the same time, more and more ancient 
religious texts are coming to light. Another and very important new factor is 
our own growing realisation that the edifice which we ourselves have built is 
toppling. The Ziggurat has grown into a Tower of Babel, and it is time no further 
pinnacles were added until the foundations have been re-made. 

In spiritual and religious fields, which deal with uniting the opposites, the deep 
foundations are often found either to be, or to contain, the pinnacles. The title 
The Gate of Horn, referring to the ¢wo horns symbolising the complementary 
opposites, indicates this. For instance, as Gertrude Levy reminds us on pp. 168- 
169, the Ziggurat was, mythologically, “the /ost ancestral mountain, . . . erected 
‘ in the place of fertility ’ over a vast hollow, the primeval cave where the dead dwell,” 
and may, in actual fact, “‘ have covered a cave or tomb”; this cave or symbolic 
womb being “ the resting place of the sun and fertility gods, in their night or 
winter sleep ‘ within the Mountain ’,” whence they will rise again, as the dead 
tise re-born. This is a fitting symbol for what this fascinating book is all about. 
For mountain and cave together both represent the Great Mother. The moun- 
tain is her visible form representing the future and conscious striving ; the cave 
is her invisible form, representing what psychologists would call “ the uncon- 
scious ” and what historically would be “the past”; and both are pregnant 
with future happenings, the roots from which new sap will flow. 

Miss Levy is not concerned with the unconscious parallel, nor does she specu- 
late about the future, but digs with tools of science and intuition into the distant 
past in order to re-create our own self-knowledge in the historical sense and re- 
awaken the sleeping gods. Hence her concern, in the opening chapters, with 
Mother Cults. Beginning with “ The Cave as Habitation and Sanctuary,” she has 
many illuminating remarks to make about the mother-symbolism of caves and of 
their tortuous entrances and inner mysteries, of Mother Goddesses and quite 
obviously secret rites, of totemism and animal masks linking mankind with the 
instinctive world. Then, passing to Neolithic-Chalcolithic times, she speaks of 
the “ New Mentality ” resulting from the adoption of agriculture (to begin with, 
the work of women, though later taken over by men) and settled communities, 
and such things as the “‘ discovery of Time ” resulting from the need to observe 
seasons and therefore to plan ahead. For much philosophy, not only of a purely 
religious kind, is included in this wide-flung work. This neolithic period was one 
of great inventions, not only of tools and artefacts, but also of means of trans- 
port by land and sea, and with it came concrete and abstract thinking, reflected in 
the abandonment of naturalistic in favour of more geometrical art forms. At the 
same time the worship of the Great Mother alone begins to expand into the more 
spiritually conscious symbolism of the Young Dying God (her Son), reflecting not 
only mere observation of seasonal vegetative processes and moon phases, but also 
the spiritual development of Man. 

During this period arose the earliest known towns, still “‘ Mothers of Men,” 
and all the new symbolism connected with the domestication of animals, including 
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the symbolism of the Cattle-byre in which the sacred marriage symbolised by the 
bull’s mating took place, and, closely associated with it, that of the Milk-yielding 
Tree. Then came the great megalithic expansion, the cultural child now grown to 
manhood, the first world-wide movement of comparatively stable culture spread- 
ing from the early river-valley civilisations of the Near East, chiefly by sea, and 
carrying a highly developed mystery cult to many parts of the world, including 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic seaboard of Europe, spreading also, several 
millennia later, to the Pacific Ocean and giving rise to the great centres of mega- 
lithic culture in the New World. The island of Malekula in the Western Pacific 
is taken as an example of such a culture still extant in miniature to-day, in which 
much that had been deduced from archeological evidence and early script is 
found to be a still living reality, with the Great Mother in her unconscious 
“ cave” aspect still living in myth and also represented by dolmens which are ‘at 
the same time symbolic tombs, the male principle by monoliths, and the Great 
Mother in her more conscious aspect by sacrificial stone-platforms corresponding 
to ziggurats. 

The “ Culmination ” of this great mystery culture is discussed in terms of 
Egypt and Sumer, and then follows a most interesting section on what the authoress 
refers to as the “ Perversion ” of the whole megalithic idea in the cruel barbarities 
of the Central American civilisations which (for this reason, she thinks) fell so 
easily to superior force but still live on under another name. Then comes the 
“ Revolution ” or what might be termed the “ revulsion,” of the Jews from all 
this collective Mother-worship in favour of one individualistic and monotheistic 
God, and the triumph for the time being of the new extreme patrilineal principle. 
Part IV is devoted to “ Survival” in the form of the religion of Crete and the 
fEgean Bronze Age, and Part V to what is called its “‘ Resurrection ” in Greece 
and in the philosophical and intellectual development there. 

No short review can indicate the richness of the material presented, or of the 
author’s penetrating comment on it, or of the 150 photographs and text figures 
so excellently chosen to illustrate her semi-mystical analysis of this vital subject ; 
and if inaccuracies creep in (and there are several) this does not materially detract 
from the great scope and breadth with which she handles a highly complex subject 
in a way that no other writer known to me has so far attempted to do. 

The cultures described have now all had their day. Two thousand years have 
passed since a new phase of human history began. But the spiral has once more 
come round, and now we stand at a new threshold. History, including mystical 
history, repeats itself. The past has more to teach us than we often think, and, 
quite apart from its academic interest which is very great, a close study of this 
book may well provide new starting-points for many whose orientation is lost 
and who may find sometimes that old truths ring truer than some of the new. 


The Theology of William Blake. By J. G. Davies. Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 167. 125. 6d. 


The Romantic Comedy. By D. G. James. Oxford University Press. Pp. xi + 
275. 185. 


Reviewed by P. A. Spalding (Chart, Surrey) | 


THE great diversity of opinion as to the nature of Blake’s system of thought— 
he has been claimed as, amongst other things, a pantheist, an “‘ inverted Arian ” 
and a British Israelite—is partly to be explained by the fact that his critics have 
been poets and men of letters rather than theologians. Yet Blake is essentially a 
religious poet, and his work cannot be fully appreciated without a clear picture of 
his religious beliefs. Mr Davies is a theologian, and proceeds on the assumption 
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that Blake, despite his hatred of reason, was rational. But, since he was more 
concerned with the living application than with the logical consistency of his 
beliefs, and since as an artist his business was to create, not to systematise, every 
paradox Blake uttered must be examined in its context and as far as possible in the 
light of his thought as an evolving whole. For example, much ingenuity has been 
wasted in interpreting the mythological figures in the Prophetic Books by critics 
who have assumed them to be independent spiritual agents. Mr Davies shows 
that they are merely qualities or personifications of eternal attributes which (in 
Blake’s words) ‘“‘ when erected into Gods, become destructive to humanity.” 
Again, when Blake speaks of God it is essential to determine whether he means the 
“ God of this World,” i.e. the metaphysical abstraction of the Deists (“‘ Nobo- 
daddy ”’), or the “‘ One who only Is.” 

In successive chapters Mr Davies describes Blake’s attitude to the Church and 
analyses his debt to Swedenborg and Boehme, the two thinkers who alone can 
be said to have influenced him deeply. He then considers in detail his doctrines 
of God, of Christ, of creation and redemption, of man and of ethics. Most illu- 
minating of all, perhaps, is his discussion of Blake as mystic. He concludes that, 
though Blake’s theology was fragmentary, and though as a Protestant he had 
“an inadequate conception of the Church he repudiated,” his doctrines as a whole 
fall within the general tradition of Christianity. 

This argument is sustained throughout with admirable lucidity. It is convinc- 
ing. Perhaps inevitably, it is too convincing, in that it suggests too strong a sense 
of design in a mind so arrogantly independent. Blake was practical—Mr Davies 
does well to remind us at the outset that he is “the only man who has ever 
written, printed and illustrated his own books.” But he was also the most incal- 
culable of geniuses, with more than his share of the naiveté of genius. No artist 
has been more fascinated by the personality of Jesus. He could scarcely write a 
business letter without a reference to “ Our Lord and Saviour,” Yet, equally 
sincerely, he could write, being himself snub-nosed : “‘ I always thought that Jesus 
Christ was a Snubby or I should not have worship’d him, if I had thought he 
had been one of those long spindle nosed rascals.” If such a man is orthodox in 
any particular, surely he is so by chance and not deliberately ? 

By an examination of his writings as a whole, Mr Davies is concerned to 
emphasise Blake’s conformity as a religious thinker: Mr James, chiefly by an 
analysis of the Prophetic Books, his literary nonconformity. It is the use of mytho- 
logy by various writers that gives unity to the theme of The Romantic Comedy. 
This is an essay of some distinction, remarkable, since the ground it covers is so 
well-trodden, for its independence of secondary sources. Briefly, Mr James sees 
the history of English Romanticism as a movement from the rejection of tradition 
to the acceptance of authority. Beginning, with Blake’s “ free myth-making,” 
in a spirit of rebellion, Romanticism passed, with Keats and Shelley, through a 
stage of partial dependence on Greek mythology, and came eventually, with 
Coleridge and Newman, “ to rest itself, in its exhaustion and confusion, on the 
great Christian traditions.” The Protestant Christianity of Coleridge and the 
Catholic Christianity of Newman can properly be understood only when studied 
in their relation to the previous history of Romanticism. 

A summary here is more than usually inadequate, since the virtue of this book 
is its intension. The closely worked-out parallel and contrast between Coleridge 
and Newman may be characterised as brilliant, but it is no display of intellectual 
pyrotechnics : Mr James has not only thought but felt deeply about his chosen 
theme. His modesty disarms criticism. Yet, though he does lay bare a develop- 
ment in our literature, continuous enough to be called a spiritual “ movement,” 
from the Songs of Innocence to the Grammar of Assent, he does not do so without 
arbitrarily limiting the significance of the term Romantic. What precise meaning 
can be attached to this word if it is to cover Blake and Newman, and to exclude 
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(say) Tennyson and Yeats ? Life in the last hundred years has become more, not 
less, complicated, and the problem which faced the first Romantics—the quest 
for a literary form in which modern consciousness can be adequately represented 
—has become more, not less, acute. The way of Coleridge who evaded, and of 
Newman who was not concerned with, the /#erary problem, was one way out of 
perplexity. It may have been the best way. It has not, yet been proved to be, for 
literature at any rate, the only way. Keats’s “abandonment of Hyperion” may 
have been “‘ the final defeat of Romanticism,” but only in this limited sense. 

The argument is sometimes difficult to follow in detail. As though aware of 
this, Mr James often pauses to recapitulate. It might have been better to provide 
each section with a synopsis. But the persevering reader will be rewarded. It is’ 
not easy to say anything original about the leading figures of this period. Mr 
James more than once surprises and delights us by doing so. A notable example 
is his commentary on a passage in the Pre/ude (iv. 370 ff.) which he considers “ per- 
haps the most remarkable in Wordsworth’s work.” Even so, Mr James cannot 
always resist the temptation to regard poems as treatises, as links in a chain, 
instead of independent entities. He is therefore generally more convincing when 
he writes of Wordsworth who diluted his poetry with prose, of Coleridge who 
eatly ceased to be a poet, and of Newman who wrote verses but was not a poet, 
than when he writes of Keats and Shelley, in whose poetry concept is less easily 
separable from image. 


The Political Theory of the Huguenots of the Dispersion, with special reference to 
the thought and influence of Pierre Jurieu. By Guy Howard Dodge. 
Columbia University Press ; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. 287. 20s. 
The Censoring of Diderot’s Encyclopédie and the Re-established Text. By D. H. 
Gordon and N. L. Torrey. Columbia University Press. Pp. 124. 16s. 


Reviewed by W. G. Moore (S¢. John’s College, Oxford) 


OF Louvois it was said after his death that it was hard to imagine affairs of State 
going on without this man “‘ who was the centre of so many things.” The same 
might have been said, in another sphere, of Jurieu, who yet would seem to have 
disappeared so completely from our preoccupations that we can hardly recover 
the accents of a voice to which many once paid great attention. The dust raised 
by this most active pamphleteer would seem to have been laid for ever. A quick 
glance suggests a violent and quarrelsome divine, so hot in controversy that his 
own uncle called him mon neveu l’injurieux. But Pierre Jurieu is nearer than we 
might think to our present discontents. The blunt, honest face that still looks 
out from his picture is perhaps more reassuring than the subtlety of his more 
quick-witted opponents. Mr Dodge has little difficulty in suggesting that he got 
tied up in the great questions on which he wrote so much, and that his enemies 
were right to convict him of “ flagrant contradictions” and “ vacillations ” 
(p. 233). Truly, when the tireless defender of persecuted Protestants can be dis- 
missed as “‘ the unconscious apologist of the Revocation ” it looks as if the wheel 
had come full circle. Would he not have been wiser to have admitted with the 
sceptic Bayle that “ it is impossible to know for certain that what appears to be the 
truth really is ” (p. 199) ? 

But this book shows that the heart of the matter lies elsewhere. That Jurieu 
was inconsistent is to us less important than his emphasis on elements which the 
rising tide of the eighteenth century was determined to ignore. These elements 
are worked out in early writings with which this book is not concerned, in the 
discussions with Bossuet, and in the history of the Council of Trent (read with 
cate by Coleridge). His writings on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and on 
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the persecution that went before and after it show how deep was his respect for 
monarchy. Until he is forced he will not counsel rebellion, but sticks to the 
position that it is the duty of kings to obey laws and of the people to obey kings. 
He fears, hardly less than Luther had done, “ the madness of a beast as fierce and 
unreasonable as the people” (p. 18). Yet events did force such a man to argue 
the right of resistance to tyranny and to assume the existence of natural and human 
rights: ‘‘I doubt that Christianity has come to abolish nature.” The English 
Revolution made him look to William of Orange as the champion of Protestants, 
French no less than English, but this was not the view of the moderates like Bayle, 
who refused to give up almost unconditional allegiance to Louis XIV. The new 
quarrel within the Huguenot camp brought him to a new reliance on the power 
of the people. Statements like this, “‘ Le peuple fait les souverains et donne la 
souveraineté,” show French political thought to be well on the way to Rousseau. 
(It is a pity that this book is so carelessly produced, and that its many quotations 
are honeycombed with errors.) 

This republican in the State was also a republican in the Church. Jurieu con- 
demned the Independents as schismatics, but his ideas are akin to theirs: “‘ the 
power of the keys was given to the whole body of the church, which is composed 
mainly of the laity. Since they are unable to exercise this power they choose 
pastors to preach and give the sacraments ” (p. 90). If Mr Dodge is right, “‘ in 
Jurieu’s system the evangelical ministry in general is divine in character, but the 
particular types of church polity are of human institution and ordained by positive 
ecclesiastical law ” (p. 89). 

Of course, the right to resist authority was in Jurieu’s view strictly limited. 
The Camisards, and the Vaudois, were right to revolt, but when Bayle claimed 
similar freedom of decision for Socinians, Jurieu denied it, “‘ because they are true 
heretics.” Such distinctions are the essence of his position. He refused to put the 
deposition of James II on a par with the execution of Charles I. He supported 
only as much tolerance as did not lead to indifference. As Mr Dodge suggests, 
“the Calvinists were inconsistent in their politics because they held to absolute 
consistency in their religion ” (p. 145). Was not the real clash not one of confes- 
sions at all, but of reliance on reason against reliance on faith ? “ It is faith which 
makes right reason and not right reason faith,” such a phrase brings Jurieu very 
close to Bossuet and shows an attitude which the enlightenment was to banish, 
but not for ever. 

How intoxicating the new wine really was can be seen in the original text of 
Diderot’s articles for the Encyclopédie, mangled by his own printer, and now brought 
to light for the first time by the exciting discovery of that printer’s own proofs, 
bound in a set of the Encyclopédie sent to Russia. In fear of the orthodox, Diderot’s 
rationalism had to be curbed, his praise of tolerance and of Bayle, his scorn of 
St Augustine, this and much else had to be excised: it was too dangerous to 
print in 1764. Could he have read these pages, Jurieu would have been even more 
severe upon the Socinians. For Diderot, it was ‘‘ madness to claim the superiority 
of the authority of tradition over that of reason, as if it were not necessary to 
submit the authenticity of the one to the examination of the other. And who will - 
assure me that I am not mistaken in this examination if all confidence in the natural 
light of reason is taken away from me ?” (p. 48). Yet in 1695, only seventy years 
before, Jurieu had condemned reason as a means of finding the truth. The printer’s 
anxiety to hide Diderot’s daring thoughts is in itself a proof that Jurieu’s world 
had not altogether departed. 
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The Thought and Character of William James (Briefer Version). By Ralph 
Barton Perry. Harvard University Press, 1948. Oxford University Press. 
Pp. x + 302. 325. 6d. 


Reviewed by H. D. Oakeley (Westminster) 


PROFESSOR PERRY’s presentation of William James in this lesser volume 
reproduces the impression of the greater, two volume work in its vivid portraiture 
of a complex many-sided personality in his life, his work, friendships, psycho- 
logical and philosophical standpoints, his admiration for and high estimate of the 
practical life. 

William James as we meet him here, satisfies our expectation of the spirit of 
America in philosophy. It may be strikingly contrasted with the spirit of German 
philosophy in its great days. Is it nearer to that of Britain? We may think of 
Bishop Berkeley setting forth to found a colony for American Indians or extolling 
the medicinal properties of tar-water, of Bosanquet’s profound interest in social 
questions, of Hume’s pleasures in society. Bradley like James was constrained by 
the bridle of poor health. 

James had a catholic interest in many types of philosophy, and his correspon- 
dence in this book brings us into touch both with thinkers near to himself and 
also with others far distant such as Bradley. “‘ Nothing debars you from believing 
in our humanism. You need only throw your absolute round it,” he writes to 
the latter. As Professor Perry, however, observes, “ Between Bradley’s incorrigible 
intellectualism, and James’ incorrigible empiricism, there was no ultimate recon- 
ciliation.” His “‘ philosophical thinking” nevertheless abounds in ideas which 
“are irrelevant if not alien to his pragmatism.” He corresponded with Dewey 
for over eighteen years. “ Dewey’s interest was strongly metaphysical and 
religious.” Again James confesses to a “ sneaking fondness ” for Hegel. Yet in 
his article on “Some Hegelisms” (The Will to Believe, 1882) he speaks of 
Hegel’s ‘‘ pusillanimous twaddle,” in the doctrine of the “‘ identity of contradic- 
tories.” Far from rationality, James finds this definitely irrational. He admits 
that his own detestation of logic and mathematics may seem improper for a philo- 
sopher, and that he is prevented from writing the metaphysic to which he aspired 
by his “intellectual higgledy-piggledyness.” Must it not be agreed that the 
doctrine of pragmatism, of which James admitted himself and is considered to 
be the founder, is incompatible with strict metaphysics ? Metaphysics demands a 
concept of truth which is pure from practice, a universal idea not limited to the 
task of working in any special experience. 

James’ mind was one of those which it is difficult to classify (a distinction which 
he shares with some of the greatest). He felt too keenly the fascination of the dif- 
ferent faces which this world presents to different minds to fix his own only on 
one, Nevertheless he could not have founded pragmatism, if his vision of truth 
had been steadily that of the philosophy which “ contemplates all time, and all 
existence.” 

His letters to a wide and highly varied circle of friends from Bradley to Bergson, 
Pierce to Schiller, reveal the philosophical world of the age. His abundant 
tolerance and interest make all their contributions welcome to him. Represent- 
ing, as Dr Perry points out, the transition in America from the nineteenth to the 
twentieth centuries, he reached back through his father and his boyhood to the 
golden day of American letters and the enthusiasm preceding the Civil War. 
Brother of Henry James, with Emerson as a family friend, he was in close touch 
with the literary world. Throughout life, his belief in freedom was of great 
importance. In view of the existence of evil this was a moral necessity to him as it 
has been to others. After a personal crisis, his recovery from depression was con- 
nected with the beginning of teaching (1872), and marriage (1878). Philosophy 
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gave him something to live by. In spite of his depreciation of the teaching 
profession and of scholarship, he regarded it as of the first importance that there 
should be a fixed schedule of work. 

In a brief review, justice can hardly be done to his religious philosophy and 
belief in a universal consciousness. This belongs to a stratum of his mind remote 
from pragmatism. Royce’s “‘ Noetic Absolute ”—“ bloated and puffy with super- 
fluous consciousness ” is not despised in this region. James discussed some of 
the great problems, the self, relation of mind and body, etc., in his psychological 
seminar (1895-1896) thus showing that the psychologist must knock at the gates 
of philosophy. His notebooks also testify to the brooding of his mind in this 
direction. 

Dr Perry relates that he was, for a time, strongly attracted by the pan-psychism 
of his friend Charles Strong. But it conflicted with his empiricist doctrine that a 
thing is the sum of its appearances and is what it is perceived to be. It is tempting 
to speculate whether, had longer life and better health permitted, his speculations 
on these problems might not have developed into that metaphysic which he had 
hoped to produce. In the conclusion Dr Perry emphasises the influence on James’ 
philosophy of his tolerance and respect for other men, the conviction that, in 
his own words, “certain persons with an enormous capacity for friendship— 
know more of truth than if their hearts were not so big.” His own capacity for 
this dual virtue is thereby revealed. 





THE METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY 


CoMMENT BY CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 


WIx1 you allow me, as one of the few surviving members of the Synthetic Society 
and, I think, the only person left who was present at its first meeting, to correct 
a slight inaccuracy in the review in your October number of Mr Brown’s book 
on The Metaphysical Society? While it is true that the Synthetic Society owed its 
existence to the Metaphysical Society, the existence of the Synthetic Society could 
not have been given as a reason for winding up the Metaphysical Society since the 
younger society did not come into being until the elder had ceased to exist, and 
was indeed intended to carry on its work while avoiding what some of its mem- 
bers had believed to be a fatal weakness in its constitution, namely, that between 
those members to whom having “no belief in metaphysics at all, the end which 
the Society had in view was not only unattainable but unreal” (the words in 
inverted commas were Dr Martineau’s) and those who aimed at and hoped to 
attain a constructive or “synthetic” view of the nature of Reality there was not 
sufficient common ground for profitable discussion. Of those whose names are 
mentioned in the review as having been members of the Metaphysical Society, 
James Martineau, R. H. Hutton and Henry Sidgwick became members of the 
Synthetic Society. Martineau and Hutton were, like myself, present at its first 
meeting, and Sidgwick was its chairman in its third year, 1899. 
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‘*MY ONLY SU45e2?. WiTH 
THE ‘CHRISTIAN WORLD’”’’ 


A reader of the Christian World writes the Editor (Mr. ERNEST H. JEFFS) in the 
following terms : 
‘« Without hesitation I can affirm the Christian World is the best religious 
paper I know of, and my only quarrel with it is that on Thursday mornings 
I find it so interesting that I am reluctant to leave it to take up my studies,” 
But what was the Editor to reply? 


With a contributing staff composed of such writers as: 
Dr Robert J. McCracken 

Dr James Black Rev. D. W. Langridge, M.A. 

Rev. Henry Cook, M.A. Rev. A. T. S. James, B.A., M.Sc. 
Dr Albert Peel Rev. James Mackay ; 

Dr John Marsh Ernest H. Jeffs (Ed:tor) 

Women’s Page by Jane Sheldon 
he could scarcely make the Christian World dull if he wanted to do so. 


THE “CHRISTIAN WORLD” 
(Published every Thursday) 
is finding new readers every week among men and women who think. 
Do YOU read the *‘ Christian World ’’? 
If not, just send a postcard to The Manager, The Christian World, Ludgate House, 110 Fleet 
Street, E.C.4, and the return post will bring the current week’s issue as a specimen. 
PRICE 2d. All Booksellers and Newsagents 


OEDIPUS AT COLONUS 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse by 
GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 





This latest of Professor Murray’s famous translations of the classical dramatists has an 
obvious connection with the other two Sophoclean plays, Oedipus Rex and Antigone 
(both of which have been translated by Gilbert Murray). It shows the expiation and 
recovery of the great sinner and sufferer and the training in love and sacrifice of the 
devoted heroine. 5s. net 
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